Paul Wesley reports from Belfast: The 
British army has turned out to be the 
willing, if unlikely, ally of pacifists in 
Northern Ireland. This is just the latest 
irony which the presence of British 
troops here has produced—since Catho- 
lics of the Bogside and Falls Road 
welcomed them with relief and even joy. 


The army has lately initiated a “ winning- 
hearts-and-minds ” programme, aimed at 
bringing the factions together, which 
seems sincere, even if bizarre in the light 
of their historical divide and rule policy. 
Here more than anywhere, however, it 
is history that needs to be forgotten. 


During recent “Troubles”, the streets 
between Protestant and Catholic ghettos 
in Belfast, where both sects lived side 
by side, were the first targets for terro- 
rism. Many reports indicate that often 
when UVF (Ulster Volunteer Force) 
groups moved methodically down these 


38 anti-war 
Aussies 
demand to 
be jailed 


The 38 Australians due to go to jail on 
October 28 for declaring their support 
of principled draft resistance, turned up 
outside the jail in Sydney to be admitted. 


So far as we know they are still waiting. 
Although the time given to the 38 to 
pay fines imposed on them on October 
14 is well and truly up, the authorities 
are showing a strange reluctance to allow 
them to start serving their 25 days jail, 
which was the alternative. 


It could be that the thought of jailing 
11 senior trade union officials, together 
with eminent intellectuals and opposition 
politicians, is causing the delay. Or it 
could be that the Australian government 
is so busy with its internal squabbles 
after last week’s knife edge election 
victory, that nobody has found time to 
make a decision. 


In Canberra, another group of people— 
who in common with over 6,000 
Australians have declared their public 
support of draft resistance—have tried 
to get put on trial, going so far as to 
arrange for a friend to act as “formal 
informant” to register the fact that they 
had committed the offence. No dice. If 
the government wasn’t going to take the 
initiative, said the magistrate, there 
aon seem much point in having a 
rial. 


Meanwhile, more people are signing the 
declaration that states: ‘We support 
those whose principles will not permit 
them to register under the National 
Service Act and refuse to be conscripts 
into any war which they believe to be 
immoral and injust.” 
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PACIFISTS JOIN 
THE BRITISH ARMY 


streets, calling at only the Catholic 
houses in order to threaten the families 
out, the Protestant neighbours did try 
(though in vain) to intervene and tell the 
UVF outsiders that they were perfectly 
happy living with their Catholic neigh- 
bours. 


There were cases too of retribution in 
predominately Catholic streets. There 
was also some house swapping, when 
each side would exchange houses to 
return to their “own people’. Vacated 
Catholic houses, where not destroyed 
completely, have been taken over by 
Protestants. The result of all this is that 
the ghettos now are more concretely 
defined, physically and psychologically, 
than ever before. 


It is along these borders that so called 
“Peace Lines” have been drawn and 
manned by the Army, day and night. It 
is along these peace lines that the army 
has tentatively suggested the possibility 
of setting up community centres, which 
will seek to serve both sides, especially 
youth. 


Major Hobbes, in charge of the project 
in one area, has come to recognise the 
enormous problems involved. “ When I 
came here J thought that this situation 
was just a flash in the pan, but some of 
the people are talking of factors and 
events going back to 1922!” Soon, no 
doubt, he’ll learn of dates several centu- 
ries before that. He has already sent men 
to talk with church and community 
leaders, official and unofficial, about the 
project, as he wants to be sure that a 
community centre will not be boycotted 
by one or both sides before it is set up. 


On hearing of this project, a few of us, 
mostly from Queen’s University, im- 
mediately offered help and support to 
bring the ideas to fruition, and at present 
are going from house to house in the 
area, talking about the centre, noting 
reactions, and possibly getting people 
used to the concept that wee Willie may 
find himself playing table tennis with 
wee Kevin, and enjoying it. 

The army already has a place for one 
centre—two floors of a mill that they 
have taken over—and another site is 
being considered for erection of class- 
room hut-type buildings, which the army 
could build and the community run. 


At one meeting with Major Hobbes we 
suggested to him that the army could 
also help rebuild some playgrounds which 
had been destroyed in the riots and 
even start new adventure playgrounds 
on some of the many vacant lots along 
the peace lines. Three days later the 
army started clearing and rebuilding a 
destroyed playground at Dee Street. 


This kind of action should be much 
more successful than an initial attempt 
at winning hearts and minds—when the 
army challenged some street football 
playing youths to a match in a nearby 
park, and proceeded to trounce them 10 
goals to 1. 


The army certainly seems prepared to 
take some steps to eliminate the neces- 
sity of their presence in Northern 
Ireland, and peace workers could do a 
lot worse than help them in their task. 


Wole 
Soyinka 
interview, 
page 6 


ONE SHILLING 


The British Army drums up interest in its work for community relations — and 
indirectly for recruitment — in Belfast. For radical pacifists to co-operate in this 
is obviously risky — the chance of turning on soldiers to peacemaking and doing 
some practical good has to be set against the fact that top-down community 
projects aren’t sufficient, and that so far as Shankill] Protestants are concerned 
the British Army is not seen as neutral. But some have decided the risks have to 


be taken. 


CONSPIRATORS 


KEEP THEIR 
ON TRIAL 


Kevin McGrath writes: The trial of The 
Conspiracy in Chicago—the eight radical 
anti-war activists who are on trial for 
inciting Mayor Daley’s police force to 
riot during last year’s Chicago Demo- 
cratic Convention—has moved on from 
farce to something akin to horror. 


That is, if one classes as horror the 
spectacle of a defendant sitting in a 
court gagged and manacled to his chair. 
The Conspirator in question is Black 
Panther, Bobby Seale. He is, in fact, for 
all his militancy, the least plausible con- 
spirator of the lot, since his only involve- 
ment in the whole Chicago episode was 
to fly in for a few hours, make a single 
speech, and fly back to the West Coast 
once again. 


But in common with the rest of the 
Conspirators, he has been refusing to 
treat the court with the seriousness it 
feels entitled to, or to co-operate with 
the forms and procedures of the trial. 


Unlike the other Conspirators, he is 
being held in custody. This is because 
he faces trial back on the West Coast 


TRIAL 


on a killing charge (claimed by the 
Panthers to be a political frame-up). 


The gagging and shackling of Bobby 
Seale was ordered by Judge Julius J. 
Hoffman on Wednesday last week, in 
reprisal for outbursts and interruptions. 
For the rest of the week adhesive band- 
ages were used to keep him quiet—in 
spite of which he managed to demon- 
strate, his opinion of the way the trial 
was being conducted by uttering muffled 
“ginks ”. 

“TI feel utterly ashamed to be an Ameri- 
can lawyer at this time”, declared 
declared defence attorney Kunstler, 
denouncing the procedure as “this 
medieval torture.” Even prosecutor 
Schultz admitted, after Bobby Seale had 
sent up a note complaining that his cir- 
culation was being affected, ‘““We are 
concerned. He looks very uncomfort- 
able.” 


By Monday, after defence and prosecut- 


continued on page 7 
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THE WAR BUSINESS, by George Thayer: 1 
The inside story 
for all anti-militarists 


IAN DOUGALL 


The War Business, by George Thayer. 
(Weidenfeld. and Nicolson, 50s.) 


Sir Basil Zaharoff began his working life 
as a brothel] tout in Constantinople. He 
began his steep descent from _ this 
pinnacle of human achievement by 
becoming a private trader in arms 
(financed by stolen securities), thence 
friend of Lloyd George, Clemenceau, 
Krupp and Hitler, finally hitting , the 
gutter to become Vickers chief arms 
salesman in 1897. 

Zaharoff is perhaps the easiest target to 
hit in George Thayer’s remarkable study 
of the international trade in armaments. 
Thayer also documents many other 
characters possessing the eccentricity 
and colour, as he puts it, to receive far 
more publicity and criticism than their 
relatively small volume of business 
would ordinarily deserve. But the bulk 
of arms traders—as revealed in detailed 
aceounts in the bulk of this book— 
cannot be faulted, or excused, by bizarre 
personality traits, and can be considered 
as horrifyingly sane. 

The monetary ratio between government- 
to-private arms deals is roughly in the 
proportion of 250:1. Between 1950 and 
1968 the international trade in arms grew 
from $2.4 billion to $5 billion (where one 
billion equals 1,000 million). Interarms 
Limited (who take 90% of the world’s 
private arms trade) are estimated to 
have a turnover of $20 million a year. 
Total world trading figures are expected 
to rise to $10 billion by 1970, that is, 
doubling in two years. 


Gunrunners 


This book, as they say, is the inside 
story. I wish it could have been publish- 
ed many years ago. It is easy for a 
reviewer to fall into an apocalyptic style 
for any number of subliminal reasons. 
So it is after some thought that I write 
that this book must be essential reading 


for any person who has the temerity to 
call himself pacifist, anti-militarist, .or 
anti-war. 

My own knowledge of the arms trade has 
come by a combination of accident and 
design, of months spent doubting the 
knowledge that I’ve acquired, because, if 
uttered, I knew that the publication of it 
couldn’t be substantiated in any court in 
the land. All the limited knowledge that 
I have of this trade is accurately reported 
by Thayer in this book, so I am willing 
to accept the rest as being accurate also. 


Some of the biggest gunrunners in the 
world are the Central Intelligence 
Agency, MI6, SDECE (the French secret 
intelligence organisation) and various 
Communist intelligence agencies. Also 
groups such as the Pan African Move- 
ment and the Moslem Brotherhood 
engage in gunrunning, and government 
agencies of countries such as Algeria, 
Egypt, Ghana and Cuba. Such transac- 
tions sail the winds of near-illegality. 
Their counterparts, who act at all times 
within the legal requirements—import/ 
export certificates, arms embargoes—are 
the private arms traders, of whom the 
American Samuel Cummings and his 
Interarms companies (Interarms UK has 
a large warehouse in Acton, West 
London) is by far the largest. 
But filling a void between Cummings and 
the gunrunners are the “munitions 
manipulators”, known in the trade as 
the “MMs”. They differ from companies 
like Interarms in that they are the trade’s 
true opportunists, and differ from gun- 
runners in that their operations are 
entirely legal. 
Thayer maintains that they have flourish- 
ed for two reasons. First, the MMs have 
recognised the fact that no government, 
particularly a democratic one, speaks 
with one voice. The USA, he says, 
“must be the benign anti-colonialist 
in the United Nations, an ardent 
peace-seeker and _  tariff-cutter in 


NATO 
bombs in 


Nigeria 


Cannon shells bearing the military 
markings “USN (NORWAY) ” 
have been collected in Biafra 
following Federal Nigerian bomb- 
ing raids. 

This photo of one of the shells was 
brought out of Biafra recently by 
a former British civil servant work- 
ing in the area. One of the 40mm 
shells was recovered at Umudike, 
near Umuahia, and another was 
picked up after Federal fighters 
raised the Caritas headquarters at 
Thioma on Jpuly 7. 

Establishing the origin of the shells 
is proving difficult. Clearly, the 
shells once belonged to the United 
States Navy. It is presumed they 
were fed into the NATO arsenal 
and eventually went into Norway’s 
defence systems. 


But how these munitions come to 
be used outside the NATO sphere 
and by a non-NATO country is a 
mystery—to which George Thayer’s 
book suggests some clues. 


Geneva, the protector of its domestic 
arms industry in Congress, the power- 
ful military force to the allies and 
enemies, and so on. There is no way 
these many roles can be reconciled. 
Often they are the result of differing 
policies of various government depart- 
ments”. 


Officially, says Thayer, the US must have 
one foreign policy, but, in effect, every 
government department has its own. 


While companies such as Interarms deal 
with governments, the MMs prefer to 
deal with departments. The MMs realise 
that a refusal to Cummings from the 
State Department does not mean that 
the entire government is saying “No”. 
Cummings and Interarms, are large 
enough to attract attention wherever they 
move, the MMs, being small and insigni- 
ficant, can move in and fill what is in the 
arms trade known as “a void”. 


Arms embargo 


Embargoes are the second reason why 


the MMs have flourished. An arms 
embargo placed on one country by 
another has two purposes: either to 


reduce tension in a particular area, or to 
show the world how peace-loving that 
country really is. However, says Thayer, 
all nations realise that embargoes have 
the negative effect of creating a vacuum 
through the withdrawal of their influ- 
ence. The MMs stepped into the breach, 
in many cases with the full but covert 
support of the country who had placed 
the initial embargo. 


Thayer quotes a specific example of this, 
when the US placed an embargo on 
Cuba in 1958. MMs from America, 
Canada, Britain, among others, flocked 
to Havana to supply arms secretly to 
Batista. The US government hedged its 
bets through MMs in case Batista pre- 
vailed. Further embargoes, says Thayer, 
placed on Dominica, the Caribbean in 
general, Pakistan-India, Nigeria-Biafra, 
the Middie East, South Africa, have all 
resulted in MMs flocking to cash in— 
many of them with the tacit support of 
their own government. 


. Bribery is another powerful reason for 


the success of the private dealers. 
Government-to-government deals tend to 
exclude the possibility of private rake- 
offs—which is why officials sometimes 
prefer to deal with the private dealers, 
when, as Thayer dryly says, ‘“ the lure 
of self-enrichment at times overcomes 
national fiscal considerations ”’. 

Thayer substantiates his claims with 
literally dozens of examples, and it 
would be unfair to the book to pick out 
isolated cases of chicanery, corruption, 
and what capitalists would call “ acknow- 
ledged business techniques”. Of parti- 
cular interest to Britons is his docu- 
mentation of Raymond Brown (past arms 
salesman to the British government), of 
Foreign Office complicity in the world of 
private arms deals, and of the ways 
governments use private dealers to 
supply weapons to other countries so 
that the arms cannot be traced back to 
them as the financing country. 

Samuel Cummings, the most successful 
private arms trader of today, began his 
career when on a “five dollar a day” 
tour of Europe in 1948. He wandered 
into the Falais Gap, a French battlefield 
of the Second World War, where the 
Allies had pinned down ten German 
divisions. There Cummings saw, lining 
the roads, literally thousands of military 
weapons. 

Some of the guns were still clutched 
in the bony hands of skeletons that the 
French had refused to bury for fear of 
booby traps. With true business acumen, 


Cummings dashed back to the States to 
find a backer for his ‘“ enterprise *. 


Cummings’ career was made possible by 
the policies of governments for whom 
arms sales are a vital source of revenue, 
as well as the means by which they can 
exert political influence, either openly 
or covertly. But Cummings himself 
pales into insignificance beside the 
official government arms salesmen, men 
like Henry John Kuss Jr, America’s chief 
arms salesman, who heads the Interna- 
tional Logistics Section of the Interna- 
tional Security Affairs Division of the 
US Department of Defence. 


“ Kuss, in truth,” says Thayer, “ heads an 
organisation that is the dominating force 
in a world-wide jungle of bureaucrats 
and politicians who are far more ruthless 


and competitive than the likes of 
Cummings, munitions manipulators, 
gunrunners and mercenaries. In most 


respects, Kuss’s very success at selling 
military weapons to foreign nations has 
been a major factor in the actual crea- 
tion of that jungle ”. 


The links between government agencies 
and out-and-out gunrunners sometimes 
have bizarre results. One US firm was 
engaged in running ten B-26 airplanes to 
the Portuguese for use against the 
Angolan rebels in 1965. On one flight the 
pilot got into trouble over Washington, 
drifted at a low altitude over the White 
House (a forbidden zone), and landed at 
the National Airport. 


He was greeted by squads of “men in 
dark suits” who began to interrogate 
him, until he managed ito slip a code- 
word—“ Sparrow ”"— into the conversa- 
tion, after which he was allowed to 
proceed and flew five further planes to 
the Portuguese without incident. Despite 
a US policy which prohibited all arms 
sales to Portugal without a tacit assur- 
ance that they would not be used in its 
colonies, someone in the US government 
wanted the planes to get there, especially, 
as one commentator observed, “ when 
an amateurish agent like (that pilot) can 
buzz the White House with a B-26 and 
still be in the illegal export business five 
planes later”. 


Export sales 


Thayer reports that he received co- 
operation from most of the people and 
organisations that he visited. One of 
those that viewed his enquiries with 
‘“‘deep suspicion” and refused him an 
interview, was Vickers—the largest 
private armaments manufacturer in 
Great Britain. Vickers have the reputation 
of dealing almost entirely with Ministry 
contracts, which makes it mysterious 
that they should have refused to see 
Thayer. 


Thayer’s book reveals the magnitude of 
the opposition that the anti-militarist 
finds aligned against him. What is 
distressingly clear from his book is that 
there are virtually no exceptions to the 
statist sprint for the sale of arms. 
Sweden, darling of the liberals, is a 
vigorous arms exporter to Haiti, Mexico, 
South Africa, Spain, and many more. 
Switzerland sells to Chile, Denmark and 
the Congo, for example. 


At which point I must wind up, reiterate 
that The War Business is essential read- 
ing, and leave you with a sentence I 
remember from one of the old Goon 
Shows. The scene was a revolution... 
somewhere, anywhere. An _ observer 
comes dashing up to a military character 
firing blindly away. ‘Whose side are 
you on? ” he asks diplomatically. “ There 
are no sides,’ comes the strangled reply, 
“we are all in this together! ” 


Everyone will be there 
Peace News Xmas Fair 


from 11.30 am Saturday, November 22 at Kingsway Hall (nr Holborn Tube) WC2. 
To be opened by DONALD GROOM at 3.30 pm. 

All your Christmas gifts and weekend shopping, lunches, teas, childrens films etc. 
Gifts for sale urgently needed. Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N1. 


THE WAR BUSINESS: 2 


ARMS SALESMEN OF 
PICCADILLY 


George Thayer 


George Thayer’s book, “The War Busi- 
ness ”, was published by Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson on October 23. It’s an exposé 
of the international arms business, deal- 
ing in depth with both private arms 
salesmen and government sales, and 
shows how the two are irrevocably linked 
together. There are detailed chapters on 
the role of the Pentagon and the CIA, 
and competitive governments, both capi- 
talist and communist. 


George Thayer is an American who was 
educated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the London School of Econo- 
mics. Since 1963 he has devoted himself 
to writing and political research. He 
now lives in Washington, DC. 


Inevitably his book is American-centred. 
But this is by no means caused by his 
own personal status. The American 
government and the CIA play a leading 
part in the world arms traffic, and one 
American firm—with branches spread all 
over the Western world—accounts for 
90% of the world’s private arms sales. 


In the chapter “Private Entrepreneurs 
All!”, Thayer deals with the world’s 
private arms market not dominated by 
Interarms. These range, says Thayer, 
from old, respectable firms to not-so- 
respectable firms to professional and 
amateur gunrunners to mercenaries and 
thieves. 


Samuel Cummings, head of Interarms, 
has six competitors worth noting. Two of 
these are British firms: Cogswell & 
Harrison, who maintain a “ retail” out- 
let in Piccadilly; and Parker-Hale 
Limited of Birmingham. The extract 
below, which we print by permission of 
the copyright owners, covers the activi- 
ties of these two British firms. 


Cummings has six competitors worth 
noting. One is the English firm of 
Cogswell & Harrison, founded in the 19th 
Century, in which Cummings had a 55% 
interest from 1958 to 1963. It is now 
owned and run by E. H. (Ted) Holden, 
a quiet, self-effacing mian whose rather 
bland exterior hides a tough, competitive 
spirit. 

Like most arms dealers, Holden is vague 
about his volume of business; yet there 
are some indications of its size. He 
admits, for instance, that he sometimes 
keeps as much as one million dollars 
worth of small arms (up to .50 calibre 
and including fully automatic weapons) 
in his warehouses at any one time. 


His firm has lucrative sales agreements 
with Fabrique Nationale of Belgium in 
certain parts of the Middle East, with the 
Czech trading firm of Omnipol in various 
Commonwealth areas, and with Vickers 
in the same general areas. 


Historically, Cogswell & Harrison has 
maintained a close relationship with the 
Crown Agents, a semi-autonomous 
government body that controls, among 
other things, the sale of surplus military 
equipment. The best indication of 
Cogswell & Harrison versatility is the 
ease with which it supplied one million 
dollars worth of weapons to Moise 
Tshombe in 1963. 


Cogswell & Harrison maintains a “retail” 
outlet on Piccadilly primarily to afford 
potential customers a point of contact. 
The hub of the business, however, is 
on the second floor. It is here that all 
the international deals are made. One of 
the offices has a display on the wall of. 
the latest equipment available for sale. 
Most prominently displayed are the 
Model 59 machine gun and the Model 
61 sub-machine gun. 


Also hanging on the wall at the time of 
my visit was a Welrod, a tubelike single- 
shot assassination pistol made by the 
Naval Gun Factory in Washington, DC. 
It is in effect a silencer pistol that makes 
no greater noise on firing than a popping 
champagne cork and was used to great 
effect by members of the French Resist- 
ance. Holden told me that this particular 
item was definitely not for sale. 


Of particular interest is Cogswell & 
Harrison’s relationship with the firm of 
Omnipol: Cogswell & Harrison is one of 
its principal outlets in the non-com- 


munist world. Many Eastern European 


arms, ending up in former British 
colonies in the Middle East and Africa, 
pass through the hands of the London- 
based firm. 


Holden refuses to accept an exclusive 
dealership from Omnipol because it 
would give him less leverage in striking 
profitable bargains. Omnipol officials, he 
told me, “are about the nicest people in 
Europe, almost without exception, and 
infinitely more trustworthy than most. 
I mean this quite sincerely, and they 
certainly know their business from A to 
Di 


He told me that when one ordered a 
weapon from Omnipol it came complete 
with spare parts—spare magazines, 
bayonet, sling, cleaning kit and instruc- 
tion booklet—while Western firms often 
sold their wares without spares. The 
Czechs, he said rather proudly, “are 
extremely competent salesmen, not so 
aggressive ... in, shall we say, in the 
context of Sam Cummings or an 
American salesman. They have a much 
more quiet, reasonable approach. 


“ But there are certain methods and ways 
of dealing with them ”’, he went on. “ For 
example, you are extremely careful about 
discussing price, destination—things like 
that—in the office or on the telephone 
because they’re all recorded. If they 
come to your hotel room, or on the 
street, then you can talk openly and 
make your deals with them. Then they 
simply set it down on paper afterwards, 
you see, without the intervening negotia- 
tions and discussions having been record- 
ed anywhere for Big Brother”. 


Omnipol, he went on, is only an arms 
sales agency, but it can operate quite 
independently of the Czech political 
authorities because it is one of the 
country’s ‘major sources of foreign 
currency. It will take payment in many 
currencies, preferably hard ones, although 
it is not for some reason fond of Italian 
lire. The one currency it will not accept 
in payment under any circumstances is 
its own country’s. 


Birmingham firm 


Another firm dealing with Omnipol, and 
also a Cummings competitor is Parker- 
Hale Limited of Birmingham. This com- 
pany differs from Interarms and Cogswell 
& Harrison in that it is essentially in the 
quality rifle business. It does, however, 
buy surplus small arms at auction and 
renovates them into sporting weapons. 
Each year some 10,000 surplus rifles are 
converted, of which 99% are exported. 


John Le Breton, the company’s sales 


director, Gains that his firm, like the 


others, maintains ample stocks in reserve 
—in his case, 100,000 small arms up to 
20mm in size. Parker-Hale sells through- 
out the world, with particular emphasis 
on Commonwealth countries. It also has 
a variety of outlets in Europe, the Middle 
East and Africa which handle its sales of 
British, western European and Czech 
weapons. 


Le Breton told me that when his firm 
buys weapons from Omnipol, the goods 
are always imported first into Great 
Britain, regardless of their ultimate des- 
tination. Parker-Hale, he said, does not 
want the Czechs to know where the arms 
are going; nor for that matter do the 
Czechs want to know. Furthermore, it is 
easier for Parker-Hale to import Czech 
weapons because the Foreign Office 
knows that, when they are re-exported, 
it can exercise some control over their 
final destination. 


Le Breton accepts rigid Foreign Office 
control because, in the last analysis, 
there are many avenues available for 
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in London’s 


Just a shop-front 
Picadilly—but Cogswell & Har- 
rison sell arms all over the world. 
(Photo: Peter Goodman.) 


sending weapons to an _ undesirable 
country that ultimately lie beyond British 
government control. For instance, he 
said, there are some countries such as 
West Germany, Italy and Denmark that 
have a reputation of keeping close watch 
on their own arms exports; thus an arms 
shipment from Britain to one of these 
countries is seldom questioned by the 
Foreign Office. 


Once there, however, the arms can be 
shifted around Europe until they enter 
a country that is not too particular about 
the ultimate destination of the arms. 
Austria, Spain, Holland and Belgium, 
says Le Breton, are the most lax of all 
Western European countries. From there 
the arms can be exported to their true 
destinations. Parker-Hale has used this 
technique most successfully in providing 
arms to Arab sheiks. 


Hilda Bernstein’s 


‘THROWN 


Words with blood on them. Wish words 
to rise and cry, to clamour in the ears, 
words beating an intolerable battering 
of tin drums over the head. Words to 
be. swords, to be knives, daggers, cut, 
thrust, strike, tear open soft flesh, raw 
wounds jagged from which slow blood 
drops ... my words drip with biood. 


Much of Dr Muller’s speech was 
aimed at getting across the message 
that South Africa did not live under 
any kind of dominant group. 

The country’s separate development 
policy was not based on colour or 
race but “on the different characteris- 
tics and separate identities ” of each of 
its various peoples. 


It was today one of the most stable, 
prosperous and peaceful areas on the 
globe, “ mainly as a result of our policy 
of separate development which result- 
ed in the removal of the main causes 
of friction between the different popu- 
lation groups . 
Morsgat. Early ‘last December trucks 
rumbled through the dust along rutted 
tracks to small settlements, mostly near 
quarries, where people lived in little 


Personal Comment 


AWAY’ 


brick houses or neat stone and mud 
huts, and where they and their fathers 
had so lived for up to one hundred years. 
Back and forth for a week or two. More 
than 300 American families were taken 
to Morsgat, brown scrub, uncleared bush, 
given tents, and in these tents through 
summer heat and freezing winter they 
have lived ever since. 


No sanitary facilities. They were stopped 
from digging lavatory pits and told 
amenities would be provided—nearly a 
year later, the amenities have not 
materialised. The only source of water is 
a borehole supplying a tank in which 
the malodorous water surface is covered 
with slime. 


No medical facilities, but an ambulance 
will take the seriously ill to a Catholic 
hospital 25 miles away. Most patients 
from Morsgat suffer from tuberculosis;. 
also kwashiorkor. Morsgat children are 
plagued by a skin affliction, terriblé 
sores, the skin peels off the body. People 
call it “ lekkerkrap ” (a good scratch) 


continued on page 4 


by 


Saar. 
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CBW ‘assassination’ bullets 


The US Army has produced and stock- 
piled more than 20,000 bullets containing 
botulin toxin. The story has been blown 
open by Robert M. Smith in a report 
in the New York Times of October 31. 


A 1966 memorandum by the US Army’s 
CBW specialists, the Chemical Corps, for 
the then Secretary of the Army, speaks, 
according to Smith, of thousands of the 
bullets being stockpiled at Pine Bluff in 
Arkansas. 


“Reliable sources” say there are two 
types of bullet involved—.38 calibre and 
“separable”. What ‘separable’ means 
is not clear, but the sources quoted by 
Smith say there are considerably more 
than 10,000 bullets of each type stored 
at the arsenal. 


“ Knowledgable sources indicate that the 
poison bullets could logically serve only 


One purpose: assassination,” says Smith. 
“To kill an enemy political leader with 
a poison bullet, it would be necessary to 
do no more than nick him—he would 
very quickly die of botulism, the poison- 
ing induced by the powerful toxin.” 


According to Smith—though there is no 
evidence that the bullets have been 
operationally used, and it is not known 
whether they are still being produced— 
“in recent private conversations with 
other government officials, Defence 
Department personnel have indicated 
that the bullets are, at the least, still 
stockpiled.” 


So it seems appropriate that activity on 
the CBW issue is building in Britain. 
On November 15, members of CABWAG 
(Chemical and Biological Warfare Action 
Group) are planning to hold an open air 
meeting in Manette Street off Charing 


Fire at Golborne Church 


Ian Dougall writes: Three men died in 
2 fire at the Golborne Road Free Church, 
West London, last weekend. The Free 
Church, run by the Golborne Charitable 
Trust, was a sanctuary for men in 
London who had nowhere else to go and 


Czech protests 
in Yugoslavia 
and Prague 


A Yugoslav writer who criticised the 
Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia has 
been sentenced to six months jail by a 
district court in Belgrade for slandering 
a ‘friendly foreign state.” 


Zoran Gluscevic wrote the offending 
article in a fortnightly newspaper, 
Knjizevne Novine, on August 31. In it he 
addressed himself to the Russian troops. 
“What confusion the beat of your boots 
on the streets of Prague brought to its 
people. Your gaze alone desecrated a city 
whose only tragedy lies in its inability 
to retaliate in kind.” 


And he said, “ Your politicans know what 
they are doing. They have studied the 
diabolic science of ruling human souls.” 


Meanwhile, in a Prague jail, Ludek 
Pachman, Czechoslovak chess grand- 
master, and an outspoken supporter of 
the Dubcek regime, was in the fifth week 
of a hunger strike in protest at his 
detention on suspicion of “ anti-state 
activities ”’. 

He ended his fast on Sunday, November 
2, having lost 44 pounds, one-quarter of 
his normal weight. 


could not get help at other similar 
hostels. 


One of the three men who died, came 
downstairs out of the fire, but went back 
for his money. He was overcome by 
fumes. It was later discovered that his 
“money ” amounted to 5s 4d. To the 30 
men who lived at Golborne, the loss 
has been completely shattering. 


After the fire, some men were taken to 
Rowton House, Hammersmith. It is 
reported that they were kept there in a 
closet, still in the clothes they were 
wearing when they made their escape 
(many in pyjamas), without blankets, 
clothing, or a cup of tea until mid-after- 
noon that day. 


By Monday, everyone who needed a 
home had been housed, two men staying 
on at Golborne to take care of the 
building. The GLC’s District Surveyor 
has declared the building unfit for 
occupation, the main danger being the 
roof, which is in danger of collapse. The 
dining-room and kitchen are damp from 
the fire-hoses, but otherwise unaffected, 
and the rear of the building is not too 
badly affected. 


The Charity bought the Church freehold 
in June 1968, and carried out extensive 
repairs since that time: new solid floor, 
30 bedrooms (to replace one dormitory), 
electrical re-wiring, among other things. 
Mrs Peak, who runs the Home with her 
husband, told me that, while they are 
uncertain how much money will be forth- 
coming from the insurance company, 
they know that they are not insured for 
mattresses, linen, and moveable items of 
furniture. 

A fund has been started for the Golborne 
Centre, c/o Westminster Bank, 6 Western 
Avenue, East Acton, London W3. 


Cross Road) at 2 pm, preceded and 
followed by poster parades through the 
West End. (Contact: David Lane, 77 
High Street, Penge, London SE20). 


This will try to drum up attention about 
the following weekend’s conference 
(November 21 to 23), sponsored by the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, in which assorted scien- 
tists, politicians and bishops will be in- 
volved. (See Diary.) 


Support for 
Balsall Heath 
rent-strikers 


A correspondent writes: Over 40 council 
property tenants in Balsall Heath, 
Birmingham, have now joined in a rent 
strike which started six weeks ago with 
only eight strikers. They are refusing to 
pay their rents until they are rehoused in 
decent conditions, at a fair rent. 


Sympathy and support for the strikers 
is growing throughout the area. Over 200 
tenants attended an outdoor meeting on 
Sunday, October 12, which decided to set 
up a Balsall Heath Tenants Association 
to include both tenants in slum dwellings 
and those in the new council flats suffer- 
ing from high rents. 


One striker has threatened to set fire 
to her house as a last resort if all other 
efforts to get rehoused fail. 


One noticeable feature of the strike has 
been the involvement of ex-students and 
students at Birmingham University. The 
Guild of Undergraduates at Birmingham 
University has voted the sum of £50 to 
be handed over to the strikers. 


Children of many of the strikers are 
suffering from dysentry, bronchial com- 
plaints etc—illnesses which are directly 
attributable to the damp and insanitary 
conditions in which they are ford to 
live. All this in “the second city ’’— 
whose house-building record is referred 
to with pride continually by the Council. 


CND 
gets 
itself 
together 


Kevin McGrath writes: CND’s last 
annua! conference—probably—hbefore the 
next General Election, found the cam- 
paign in dire financial straits, but with a 
more encouraging elan than for some 
time. 


The conference, held in London at the 
weekend, indulged in a fair measure of 
self-criticism, aimed at its tendency to 
get bogged down in attempts to repeat 
the old patterns, going through the 
motions without the spirit. 


So there’s to be no reversion to the 
traditional Easter March this year— 
nor will there be a reversion to CND’s 
alternate stratagem of dispersed Easter 
activities. Instead some kind of “ political 
entertainment” is to be thrashed out. 
And given a lot of luck, and a lot of 
imagination, something really new could 
emerge. 

A call for local activists to set up “ Peace 
shops”’ in various cities and towns— 
co-ordinating possibly with Housmans in 
the project—received an encouraging 
response. In principle, there’s nothing 
new in this. What is new, in recent years, 
were the indications that something 
might actually come of it: for example, 
in Birmingham. 

And there was the feeling that the elec- 
tion campaign could provide a focus for 
reawakening public awareness of the 
nuclear war issue. 


If that sounds dangerously like falling 
into the conventional political bag, the 
fact that the new CND Council now in- 
cludes veteran direct actionists Pat 
Arrowsmith, April- Carter, and Nigel 
Young (who had been co-opted onto the 
Council last year) provides grounds for 
guarded optimism. 


Special issue next week! 


Next week’s Peace News will be a special 
issue on Latin America. There will be 
five separate features—9,000 words—plus 
pictures. 


These include an interview with Blase 
Bonpane, the Maryknoll priest who was 
exiled from Guatemala for working with 
the guerrillas; an extract which shows 
how Costa Rica’s position, as one of the 
few countries in the world virtually with- 
out an army, is under threat from US- 
sponsored continental military exercises; 


a review of left-wing interpretations of 
Latin America by Stuart Rimmer; and 
Latin American examples of the use of 
non-violent action. 


This means two extra pages, that is, a 
twelve page issue, and extra expense. So 
we would be glad of your donations, 
orders for extra copies, and plans to sell 
and publicise the issue. 

Cheques etc, payable to Peace News Ltd, 
to Merfyn Turner, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N1. 


Hilda Bernstein’s 
Personal Comment 


‘THROWN 
AWAY’ 


from page 3 


... “I never believed the human skin 
could carry so many sores...” 


“ They are now able to live in harmony 
with full confidence in the future and 
without fear of one group being 
dominated or swamped by others. This 
applies to the white nation with its 
Christian Western culture and way of 
life as well as to the various nonwhite 
nations in our midst or on our 
borders.” ' 


The average wage of Morsgat bread- 
winners is R3 to R4 a week (R1=11s 8d). 
Their lives are complicated by the fact 
that families who once lived together, 
close to where the breadwinner worked, 
have now been moved so that the men 
have become rural migrant labourers, 


——_ 
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able to afford only weekly or fortnightly 
visits home from the quarries. 


The return bus fare, said one man, is 
R1.80. Even so, they will pay this and go 
without food because they are so worried 
about their families. “At a meeting 
they told us bricks to build a house 
would cost R80. One of the people 
said this was too much and he was 
told he was a Communist.” The woman 
pe eiee angrily. ‘‘We can barely afford 
food.” 


“They can build a nice little house for 
about R1,000,” says the white works 
foreman. 


People who really knew what was 
going on in Southern Africa not only 
rejected the “gloomy and distorted” 
picture of its being on the threshold of 
a@ major racial clash, but believed it to 
be “one of the most exciting areas of 
the world ... 1 wish to emphasise 
that there is no substance to the 
accusation that the white man made an 
unfair division of South Africa. 


“ Indeed, the division was not made by 
the whites, but was the result of an 
historical process, and it is .by no 
means unfavourable to the Bantu.” 
Although an extremely difficult and 
costly task, the white South Africans 
were prepared to give their whole- 
hearted support to the advancement of 
ee less developed people in our 
midst... 


Poor, often non-existent facilities; un- 
healthy and degrading living conditions; 
additional costs eroding wages that are 
already far too low; the enforced break- 
up of families; these are the morale- 
shattering hardships responsible for a 
comment that is heard again and again 
in Morsgat “We have been thrown 
away.” 


Hopeless resignation .. . a short laugh, 


a shrug of the shoulders: “You get 
nothing by complaining—it’s their 
country.” 


“Our policies are frequently con- 
demned as morally wrong and im- 
practicable. These charges are, how- 
ever, completely unfounded. How can 
a system be wrong which leads peoples 
to self-determination and provides 
them with higher social, educational 
and economic standards than can be 
attained anywhere else in the con- 
tinent. Which guarantees security for 
all by avoiding a struggle for power 
between black and white in South 
Africa. The results already achieved 
are indeed gratifying.” 


Father Colin Davis, an Anglican: rector 
who began taking an interest in Morsgat 
when parishioners told him of severe 
malnutrition there and diseases that 
sounded like kwashiorkor and pellagra, 
woke at three in the morning, his 
children screaming, as stones and half- 
bricks rained down on his house. The 


attack was repeated on two other nights 
car tyres let down, windscreen 


smashed. 


The window of a shop belonging to Mrs 
P. Gould was smashed.'She was more 
furious than afraid. “Let’s put it this 
way,” she says, “I’m furious that I 
should be afraid to help people in 
distress.” 


Officials refuse to answer questions, “‘ Let 
sleeping dogs lie,” said one, “you'll 
just bring trouble’’. “ Morsgat? What’s 
wrong with it?” asks the public relations 
man from the Department of Bantu 
Administration. 

A white official jumps out of a van loaded 
with policemen with sticks. The official, 
Mr G, C. Vermeuien, doesn’t know why 


newspapers should be interested in 
Morsgat. “It’s a lovely place,” he says. 
* * * 


(NoTE: All italicised passages are direct 
quotations from a Press Agency report 
on a speech made by South Africa’s 
Foreign Minister, Dr..H. Muller, to the 
Monday Club, on October 27. The report 
was headed: “Let Good Sense Prevail. 
Harmony Between Peoples in South 
Africa. No Separate Colour Or Race 
Policy.” The story of Morsgat—which 
means ‘mess-hole”"—is from a full 
report, three pages with photographs: 
“Morsgat: South Africa’s New Village 
of Shame", Rand Daily Mail, October 25:) 
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‘* Mr Wilson is undoubtedly responsible for Britain’s complicity in mass murder. But if there is a single man who 
bears a greater responsibility, it is Mr Stewart.” 


AUBERON WAUGH writes on Michael Stewart 


THE BLIND SHEEPDOG 


Auberon Waugh, joint political! 
correspondent of the Spectator, has’ 
made a special study of British 
cabinet responsibility for the 
Nigeria/Biafra war. This article is 
taken, with a few minor alterations, 
from a chapter in “ Biafra, Britain’s 
Shame ” published last week by 
Michael Joseph at 30s, in which 
Auberon Waugh and Suzanne 
Cronjé analyse the political motives 
for the worst African crisis this 
century. 


On October 15, 1964, the British people 
elected a new government, the first 
Labour administration for thirteen years. 
Its majority was tiny but there was no 
mistaking the sense of excitement it 
generated through Britain’s entire liberal 
intelligentsia. 


The Labour government started with 
such enormous goodwill for more reasons 
than that people were heartily glad to see 
the Tories go. Socialists rejoiced : that 
state economic planning was at last to 
be given a try, egalitarians that the 
rich were due for little punishment, and 
technologists that their machinery was 
going to be treated with greater respect 
than in the past. 


These were the three main planks of 
Labour’s election programme—but over 
and above ail this ... there was a 
feeling that, at last, the Good People 
were in charge. 


The new Prime Minister, Mr Harold 
Wilson, caused a considerable stir by 
creating the new Department of 
Economic Affairs and putting Mr George 
Brown, his deputy prime minister, in 
charge of it. Other appointments too 
caused a stir, but few people noticed 
one of Mr Wilson’s least flamboyant 
appointments, that of Mr Michael 
Stewart to the comparatively insigni- 
ficant Ministry of Education, 


Nor, in all probability, would anyone 
ever have noticed him again if Patrick 
Gordon Walker, who was Mr Wilson’s 
first choice of Foreign Secretary, had not 
failed to be elected at Smethwick and 
again at Leyton. Mr Wilson had to find a 
new Foreign Secretary at a time when 
all his best talents were just settling 
into their ministries, and the choice fell 
upon Mr Michael Stewart. 


A slight, balding, grey figure, he was a 
former school-teacher of unremarkable 
middle-class background, whose chief 
characteristic throughout this time was 
that nobody noticed him. 


Bitter squabbles 


In ‘the turmoils which later shook the 
Wilson Cabinet, Stewart’s main charac- 
teristic—a kind of aloof dimness— 
became his greatest asset. Wilson accept- 
ed him as the one senior member of the 
Cabinet who presented no threat what- 
ever to “his personal position, and the 
other members of the Cabinet grew to 
respect him as an impartial figure, 
removed from their own bitter squabbles; 
even if his judgments were often fallible 
and even if he defended them with the 
sort of dogged obstinacy one usually 
associates with blind sheepdogs in 


_ children’s stores. 


When George Brown resigned from the 
Department of Economic Affairs and 
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chose the Foreign Office, faithful sheep- 
dog Stewart was the obvious person to 
send to the Department of Economic 
Affairs. Later, when George Brown 
resigned from the government in protest 
at the way Mr Wilson was running it, the 
Prime Minister’s position was then too 
weak to appoint any except the least 
spectacular of his team into such a 
powerful office as that of the Foreign 
Secretary, so back went Mr Stewart. 


Up until August 1967 (just after seces- 
sion) British policy on Nigeria had 
certainly been ill-informed, and also 
tinged with callousness, since it assumed 
that the terrors of the Ibo people and 
others of the Eastern region could be 
overcome by a show of force majeure, 
but it had not yet in any way become 
criminal. It was based upon a simple 
error of logic, and nobody had supposed 
that the Commonwealth Office command- 
ed the finest available brainpower in the 
land. 


Obstinate stupidity 


The error started by assuming that the 
secessionist movement in Biafra was no 
more than a simple tribal pressure of 
the sort which has always plagued every 
ex-colonial African country. It pointed 
to similar pressure in other countries 
and urged (quite rightly, in many cases) 
that tribal fragmentation in these would 
do nothing but harm to the economic 
prospects of the people involved. It also 
pointed to the tribal diversity of Nigeria 
itself, and argued quite rightly that dis- 
integration along tribal lines would not 
be conducive to the general good, and 
should therefore be discouraged. 


Finally—and it was this blinding error 9f 
logic, obstinately maintained, which led 
to Britair’s commitment to a war long 
after its effect could be seen to be geno- 
cidal—it was argued that if ever one 
such tribal pressure were to prevail, in 
what were admittedly exceptional cir- 
cumstances, then it inescapably followed 
that every single other such tribal pres- 
sure would be similarly successful. 


As a reason for urging the continued 
unity of Nigeria, such sloppy logic was 
reasonable enough. As a reason for 
urging a short, sharp “police ”’ action it 
was slightly more questionable. As a 
reason for supporting the continued pro- 
secution of a war, in which 14,000 
people a day were known to be dying 
(Summer 1968), until the war’s aim of 
“One Nigeria” was accomplished, such 
obstinate stupidity became a crime 
against humanity, of a magnitude which 
no British government had even contem- 
plated before. 


However, as I have said, British policy 
up to the Nigerian invasion of Biafra, if 
questionably wise, was not yet criminal, 
least of all at Cabinet level, where the 
matter, had only once been debated. But 
we may never know the extent to which 
British influence was instrumental in 
changing General Gowon’s mind from 
the moment of his first announcement in 
Lagos that “the basis for unity no 
longer exists’”’, to his acceptance of a 
confederal solution at Aburi, to his final 
determination that there should be no 
solution other than acceptance by Biafra 
of Lagos domination within the 12-State 
system. 


Plainly, Gowon did not reach this con- 
clusion merely by contemplating his toe- 
nails, and there is every reason to 
suppose that he received unofficial assur- 
ances of British support for any action 
which might be necessary to protect the 
unity and territorial integrity of the 
Nigerian federation. 


Mr Stewart returned to the Foreign 
Office in March 1968 (taking over in 
October 1968 full responsibility for 
British policy in Nigeria from’ George 


Thomson). He ‘then had a reputation 
which had been considerably enhanced 
by his disappearance from public view 
in the titular post of First Secretary for 
Economic Affairs. He was considered a 
trifle dull perhaps (not given to wild 
flights of fancy like his predecessor 
George Brown) but certainly trustworthy, 
in possession of a certain uncompro- 
mising personal integrity and, above all, 
balanced. He had never indulged in 
Cabinet intrigues, he had never briefed 
a political correspondent to the detri- 
ment of a Cabinet colleague or the Prime 
Minister, 


In many ways, he was the perfect anti- 
dote to the Prime Minister’s public 
image. And this reputation stayed with 
him, until the extraordinary episode of 
Anguilla finally shook public confidence 
—and, more importantly, the confidence 
of his colleagues in the Cabinet. But 
this did not happen until March 1969, 
and by then the entire government was 
irretrievably committed to Nigeria. 


To have admitted that it had made a 
dreadful mistake would have been to 
admit complicity in the murder of rather 
more than a million civilians. 


Panic reaction 


On April 13, 1968, Tanzania became the 
first country to recognise Biafra, soon 
followed by Gabon, the Ivory Coast and 
Zambia. This development was greeted 
with something like panic in the Foreign 
office, whose reaction was to send a 
briefing to every major embassy in an 
effort to avoid further diplomatic recog- 
nition and assistance to the Biafran 
cause. All Foreign Office briefings at this 
time rested heavily upon the legality of 
the Nigerian government, the dangers of 


giving gravely irresponsible encourage- - 


ment to other secessionist movements 
in Africa, and above all, on the hopeless- 
ness of Biafra’s situation from the mili- 
tary point of view. 


There could be no question but that 
Biafra would be defeated within a very 
short time: any encouragement of the 
rebellion would only prolong Biafra’s 
agony. Approaches were made to the 
Tanzanian and Zambian governments, 
requesting them to atcept the terms 
being offered by the Nigerians. All this 
diplomatic activity in Mr Stewart’s mind 
and in the minds of those responsible for 
formulating British policy, came under 
the heading of “ Peace Initiatives ”’. 


Peace meant the restoration of a United 
Nigeria, whether this was brought about 
by a change of heart among the Biafran 
people or whether it was brought about 


“ Stewart's main characteristic—a 
kind of aloof dimness—became his 
greatest asset... he defended his 
judgments with the sort of dogged 
obstinacy one usually associates 
with blind sheepdogs in children’s 
stores.” 


by their defeat. When one heard a 
politician or representative of the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office dis- 
cussing Britain’s influence it was most 
important to bear this definition in mind, 
because otherwise one was likely to 
suspect such spokesmen of lying, as well 
as of supporting a policy whose effect 
was known to be genocidal. 


Such people imagined that our influence 
was being used to restrain the genocidal 
inclinations of Nigerian troops, and to 
urge on the Federal authorities to some 
compromise solution for peace. If that 
had indeed been our intention, then 
plainly our influence was negligible and 
the repeated claim by government 
spokesmen that discontinuation of arms 
supply would mitigate our influence, was 
as farcical as most people supposed it 
to be—although it succeeded in con- 
vincing Mr Michael Foot, the doyen of 
left-wingers and keeper of the parlia- 
mentary left’s conscience. 


The plain truth of the matter, as it now 
emerges, is that Britain was only con- 
cerned to prevent genocide to the extent 
that knowledge of such activity would 
frustrate the successful fulfilment of her 
policy—peace within the Nigerian feder- 
ation. On June 12, 1968, Mr Stewart 
spoke in an adjournment debate on the 
supply of arms to Nigeria., 


“Tf we make the supposition that it 
were the intention of the Federal 
government not merely to preserve the 
unity of Nigeria but to proceed with- 
out mercy either with the slaughter or 
the starvation of the Ibo people, or if 
we were to make the supposition that 
it were the intention of the Federal 
government to take advantage of a 
military situation in order to throw 
aside with contempt any terms of 
reasonable settlement, then the argu- 
ments which justify the policy we have 
so far pursued, would fall, and we 
would have to reconsider, and more 
than reconsider, the action we have 
so far taken.” 


On July 14, 1968—a month later—the 
Red Cross estimated that 3,000 people, 
mostly children and old people, were 
dying daily from protein deficiency. Mr 
Stewart continued to supply arms to 


continued overleaf 
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NIGERIA—BIAFRA_ SPECIAL 


SUNDAY 


TELEGRAPH 


A BAD 
DREAM 


The Sunday Telegraph’s treatment of the 
Nigeria-Biafra war has been fuller and 
fairer than that of the Sunday Times 
or the Observer. It has carried reports, 
from both countries by journalists such 
as Bruce Loudon and didactic articles 
from supporters of both sides, such as 
Douglas Brown for the Biafrans, and 
Major-General Alexander for the 


Nigerians. 


The editorial policy seems to be slightly 
pro-Biafran, if principally on a false and 
unwelcome analogy between Biafra and 
Rhodesia. However, the outstanding ex- 
ception to the Sunday Telegraph’s reason- 
able treatment of Biafra, has been its 
journalist extraordinary, the 
terous Gordon Brook-Shepherd. 


Brook-Shepherd, for those unacquainted 
with his work, is a former military man 
with an eye for the military story. Arms 
shipments intrigue him above all else, 
and the Nigeria-Biafra war has come 
as a blessing to Brook-Shepherd’s style 
of journalism, which relies very heavily 
on Foreign Office and secret service 
sources. 

The British government has used Brook- 
Shepherd to punt the story that France 
is the leading supplier of arms to Biafra. 
As recently as May 25, Brook-Shepherd 
wrote that ‘French arms are still pour- 
ing into Biafra... It is thought that 
the quantity now sent in is exceeding 
the 150 tons a week which, as reported 
in the Sunday Telegraph on February 9, 
were being despatched when de Gaulle 
was still firmly in power.” 


These revelations did not of course quite 
match the reports of Le Monde, which 
used the unfair tactics of actually send- 
ing a man to Libreville to enquire where 
the arms for Biafra came from. His 
reports that most arms had been bought 
on the black market, or donated by 
friendly states such as Tanzania and 
Zambia, were less sensational than 
Brook-Shepherd’s, and much less pleas- 
ing to HMG which wishes to justify its 
own arms supply to Nigeria by saying 
that France is arming the Biafrans. 


prepos- 


Thin stories 


Brook-Shepherd’s stories of French arms 
supplies to Biafra have always been 
rather thin on facts. But not quite as 
thin as his story of July 6 this year that 
“Biafra sends delegation to Moscow.” 
And not nearly so thin as his prize story 
of August 10—‘‘South Africa has now 
begun to rival France as the main pro- 
vider of secret arms for Biafra ”. 


In this understandably exclusive story— 
even the Sunday Times and Observer 
saw it was phoney—Brook-Shepherd 
revealed that arms were being sent in 
South African Hercules planes from 
Pietersburg to Botswana, where 
they were transferred into DC-7s on 


charter to the Biafrans. This detail of. 


the transfer was probably added to give 
a spurious plausability to the story—in 
fact it only made it more ludicrous. Why, 
for example, did the DC-7s not fly direct 
from South Africa? If the arms had to 
be transferred, why in Botswana, a 
separate sovereign state which is hostile 
both to South Africa and to Biafra, 
rather than in South-West Africa, 
Angola or Sao Tome? 


The same article also revealed that 
South Africa was including medicine and 
tinned food for Biafran troops only in 
accordance with “General Ojukwu’s 
policy of putting the interest of his army 
first, before those of the civilian popula- 
tion.” Brook-Shepherd did not reveal 


how the South Africans could determine 
to whom the tinned food would be 
given. 


When, next week, the South Africans 
and Botswanans denied the tale, Brook- 
Shepherd used this as evidence in his 
favour. ‘‘Botswana’s denial is not sur- 
prising following similar action by the 
South African government which I pre- 
dicted in my story.” In the same issue 
of August 17, Chief Enahoro in Lagos 
stated that he would give more evidence 
of South African arms shipments “ next 
week ”. The Daily Telegraph, ever loyal 
to its eccentric Sunday cousin, also 
promised forthcoming revelations—but 
these promises have not been fulfilled. 
The “South African” arms story, we 
can reveal, did not originate with the 
Sunday Telegraph’s African expert, John 
Taylor. Connoisseurs of the grotesque 
will remember Taylor’s article of Novem- 
ber 10, 1968—‘“ Peking Behind Biafra 
Rebound ”—revealing that Biafra was 
getting ‘massive financial and military 
aid from China” and training Biafrans 
in guerrilla warfare. 


The author, John Taylor, who is also 
called Andrew Nash, has for some time 
acted, or claimed to act, as a paid repre- 
sentative of the Nigerian government. 
He has done missions for them in other 
African states, especially in French- 
speaking West Africa, where he tried 
to’ use his influence to prevent more 
states recognising Biafra. This summer 
he approached a British publisher, 
Christopher Hurst, claiming to be a 
representative of Nigeria on a salary of 
£70 a week, and offering on Nigeria’s 
behalf to finance a book about arms 
shipments to Biafra. 


Recently “John Taylor”, journalist, fell 
out with the Sunday Telegraph, while 
“Andrew Nash”, publicist, fell out with 
the Nigerian High Commission, who, 
Nash claims, have not paid him the 
money owed him. Nash then repeatedly 
offered his services as a publicist to the 
Biafra Office in London, who told him 
(diplomatically of course) to get stuffed 


John Taylor, or Nash, comes originally 
from Egypt where he was editor of a 
French-language newspaper. Like 
Galitzine Partners, he has long experi- 
ence of public relations work in Africa, 
especially for Nigeria and the Portu- 
guese. It is understood that Andrew 
Nash left recently for a trip to Africa, 
via Lisbon, and we look forward with 
interest to more reports from the in- 
genious ‘‘ John Taylor ”. 


In the meantime, the Sunday Telegraph 
soldiers erratically on, not knowing quite 
where it stands or what it believes. Its 
coverage remains the most consistent— 
if colourful—of all the Sundays: and 
that in itself shows just how impoveri- 
shed our Sunday journalism now is. 


NEXT WEEK: THE TIMES 


Soyinka 
talks on 
release 

from jail 


Mr Wole Soyinka, famous playwright and 
head of the Department of Drama at 
the University of Ibadan, has admitted 
that he visited rebel leader Emeka 
Ojukwu in Enugu shortly after the start 
of the war in 1967. But, he said, his 
visit was no secret to “important” 
people in Lagos. 


“T told some important people in govern- 
ment in Lagos that I was going,” he said. 
“Not that I took permission, though. I 
believed I was free to go anywhere any 
time as long as I was prepared to take 
the risk. I informed those people only 
because it was my intention to discuss the 
result of my trip with General Gowon 
on my return.” 


The dramatist, released on Wednesday, 
October 8, after two years in detention, 
was commenting for the first time on a 
Federal government statement, issued 
while he was in confinement, alleging 
that he had made a statement confessing 
acts of sabotage against the Federal 
government. 


Mr Soyinka described the statement as a 
“ disgusting fabrication”. At no time he 
said, did he make such a statement. 


Explaining his trip to Enugu, Mr Soyinka 
said that during his tour to Europe to 
recruit staff for the Drama Department 
of the University of Ibadan he met 
““some other people who were interested 
in doing something about the war. I 
cancelled the rest of my trip in order to 
return and take a message to Ojukwu 
and General Gowon. One of the reasons I 
told them in Lagos was to ask for an 
interview with General Gowon on my 
return from Enugu”. 

He said he had known Emeka Ojukwu 
for a long time but both had not met 
since the latter joined the army. He 


CIVIL SERVANTS’ PLEA 


A group of distinguished British civil 
servants, anthropologists, clergy, teachers 
and administrators from the former 
Eastern Region of Nigeria have renewed 
their plea to Harold Wilson to “‘ use (his) 
influence ” in bringing together Nigeria 
and Biafra for unconditional negotia- 
tions, and to approach the USA and 
Canada to guarantee that daylight flights 
into Biafra will not be “exploited for 
military purposes in any way, by either 
the Nigerians or the Biafrans.” 


A memorandum by civil servant Sir 
James Robertson was sent to Wilson last 
December. It pointed out certain of the 
errors on which British policy was based, 
aired the view that the Ibos had histori- 
cally been regarded as scapegoats in 
Nigeria, and claimed that the Federal 
government had reneged on the Aburi 
agreements (1967) to which regional 


commanders, including Ojukwu, agreed 
It uged HMG to provide ‘‘some form of 
external sanctions against the war” 
(presumably by stopping arms supplies, 
though this wasn’t spelled out) and asked 
that a plebiscite be held throughout the 
former Eastern Region before applying 
any new constitutional arrangement. 
The 54 signatories to the “follow-up” 
letter (which still ‘does not spell out 
the need to stop arms supplies, but 
speaks only of “a practical demonstra- 
tion of the government’s desire for 
peace”) include: Sir Robert Stapledon, 
Governor of the Eastern Region between 
1956 and 1960; the Anglican Bishop of 
Owerri; C. J. Mayne, Deputy Governor of 
Eastern Region, 1952-1956; O. W. Firth, 
Acting Lieutenant Governor of the 
Nigerian Southern Provinces in 1954; and 
L. Gower, Dean of the Faculty of Law at 
Lagos University 1960-1965. : 


would no longer discuss the result of 
his audience with the rebel chief. “It is 
now simply a matter of historical curio- 
sity ”, he said. ‘“‘ At the proper place,” he 
cee “T shall tell it as it should be 
old.” 


On the allegation that he had an arrange- 
ment with the rebels to assist them in 
the purchase of a jet aircraft, Mr 
Soyinka said this was “a preposterous 
suggestion.” 


Later I took Mr Soyinka up on his role 
as a writer—and socially committed he 
was. ‘There are no binding laws of 
commitment,” he said. “ Each individual 
discovers sooner or later his own level 
and area of commitment. If I had a 
choice in the matter I’d rather be a 
writer with no social commitment. That 
is by far the most comfortable form of 
creativity. 


“For very many years now I have lived 
with the knowledge that I could lose my 
liberty at any time. For reasons which I 
don’t understand and cannot help, I am 
incapable of any peace of mind under 
certain social situations. There is nothing 
I can do about it, I can’t change. Before 
one is a writer, I suppose one is a 
person.” 


Mr Soyinka, who will be a special guest 
at the showing of his play Kongi’s 
Harvest at the University of Ibadan Arts 
Theatre in November, said further that 
if it were possible for him to blind 
himelf, deafen himself and seal off his 
skin so that he was completely incapable 
of seeing, hearing, or feeling what was 
happening around him, he would do so. 


“But until such an instrument of de- 
humanisation is invented,” he continued, 
“Ym afraid I just have to continue to 
run the risk of getting locked up”. 


Mr Soyinka said that when he was trans- 
ferred to Kaduna Prison, he was put in 
“absolute and complete” solitary con- 
finement. Asked what lessons he had 
learnt from his confinement experience, 
Mr Soyinka said he did not think one 
learnt anything new in prison. “ What- 
ever it was I believed in before I was 
locked up,” he said, “I came out a 
fanatic in those things.” 


Mr Soyinka said his immediate task now 

was to build up the school of drama of 
which he is head. 

SoLa ODUNFA 
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Nigeria. On August 3, the Red Cross 
announced that 6,000 daily were dying. 
An airstrip at Obilago built by the 
Biafrans and handed over to the Red 
Cross for the exclusive use of relief 
flights into Biafra had been bombed 
within hours of being handed over. Mr 
Stewart continued to supply arms to 
Nigeria, continued his diplomatic pres- 
sure in Nigeria’s support, and continued 
to urge General Gowon to bring his war 
to a successful conclusion. 


In December 1968, a medical survey by 
the International Red Cross estimated 
that current mortality was 10,000 a day in 
unoccupied Biafra, 4,000 a day in those 
parts of Biafra under Federal occupation. 
Mr Stewart, far from reconsidering his 
policy took it upon himself to reiterate 
it with increasing vehemence throughout 
the following months: 


“T have said it very often that this is 
Her Majesty's Government’s policy, that 
we do believe that the unity of Nigeria 
should be maintained ... We must 
understand that a solution to this prob- 
lem must rest on the position of one, 
not two Nigerias.” (March 25, 1969) 


It is commonplace to blame Mr Wilson 
for all the disasters of his government, 
and to the extent that a prime minister 
is theoretically responsible for every 
thing that occurs within his administra- 
tion, Mr Wilson is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for Britain’s complicity in the 
mass murder of an African people. But if 
there is a single man in Britain who bears 
greater responsibility—not, it is true for 
the original formulation of British policy, 
but for its obstinate inflexibility—then 
the man is Mr Michael Stewart. 
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Biafran war stalemate leads to peace hopes 


Roger Moody writes: Once again, a final 
Federal offensive is reported underway, 
and once again it seems to have stopped 
before it started. For the umpteenth 
time, the Biafrans make a proposal for 
peace talks, based on guarantees for 
their security, and once again, com- 
mentators neglect its real significance. 


This is not to deny that interesting new 
factors have emerged in the last two 
weeks. First, there are several reports 
emanating, presumably from Federal 
sources, of Biafran and Nigerian soldiers 
fraternising at the front. 


Last Sunday, Nicholas Carroll wrote of. 


“the strong disinclination of troops on 
either side to kill each other” (Sunday 
Times, November 2) and “ fascinating 
though unconfirmable reports ... of 
fraternisation incidents.” 


Brian Silk, just back from four months 
in Nigeria, wrote in Monday’s Daily Tele- 
graph of 30-minute conversations and 
exchanges of beer, cigarettes and food 
between Biafrans and Nigerians on the 
Owerri road. “Hands are grasped in 
friendship and the well-worn question is 
asked once more: ‘ Why are we fighting 
this war?’” 


Second, there is a spate of diplomatic 
activity from both sides. As Brian Silk 
points out in the article just quoted, 
Nigeria/Biafra has now become a talk- 
ing war, the most significant facet of 
which is that manoeuvring is coming 
from West African rather than Western 
diplomats. 


Diallo Telli of the Organisation for 
African Unity has been in and out of 
Lagos. Messages seem to have passed 
through the hands of Ghanaian, Gabonese 
and Ugandan diplomats, not to mention 
Haile Selassie—mainly from the Bia- 
frans. And on Monday this week the 
Foreign Minister of Sierra Leone re- 
portedly annouced in Bonn that “ Sierra 
Leone, and at least three other West 
African countries, will recognise Biafra ” 
if a ceasefire or negotiations have not 
been reached by Christmas. 


Third, there is the Biafran statement, 
issued by Biafran Overseas Press earlier 
this week, in which the Biafrans stated 
that their only interest in ‘wanting 
sovereignty is that it provides security 
for its 14 million people”. 


This was. quite wrongly described as 
Biafra’s ‘first big move for peace deal ” 
(Michael Lake, Sun) or “the first time 
the rebel side has not made it a con- 
dition of talks that they reserve the 
right to territorial sovereignty in per- 
petuity” (Patrick Keatley, Guardian). 
Indeed, Colonel Ojukwu said almost 
exactly this half a year ago, and most 
recently it was repeated by Commissioner 


for Information Eke in New York (see 
Peace News, October 31). 


What this does mark is the first time 
that press correspondents have shown 
an inkling of what the Biafran struggle 
essentially is all about: that the 
“rebels”, as Keatley predictably calls 
them, are basically asking for peace 
arrangements to protect them against 
the massacres they have suffered on at 
least four major occasions since 1945. 


Whether the Federal Government will 
ever be able to give more than a paper 
guarantee against the recurrence of such 
acts, unless it recognises Biafran sove- 
reignty, is the really crucial question, 
though. 


Fraternisation, restraint 


Fraternisation at the front and state- 
ments that General Gowon has instructed 
his troops to hold back in their advance, 
however, must be seen in the context 
of a military stalemate that has now 
lasted for several weeks. It seems likely 
that Federal forces cannot advance much 
further even though the rains are now 
over. 


Federal troop morale is reported to be 
“ suffering ” (Brian Silk). And the army 
itself has taken several knocks in Lagos, 
due to recent accusations that “junior 
officers” have engaged in highly munifi- 


cent corrupt practices (estimated in one 
quarter at several million Nigerian 
pounds). 


Although Chief Awolowo has attempted 
to conciliate farmers and the govern- 
ment over recent tax riots in the West 
(and recommended a reduction in the 
flat rate tax by nearly 50%) the move- 
ment for a separate Yoruba State is 
growing. In mid-October, the Olubadan 
of Ibadan and 4:5 semic: chiefs made 
a specific demand for a new State to 
Western State Governor Adebayo— 
which is bound to disturb the Federal 
government. 


But if there is little initiative on the 
ground, there is certainly a great deal 
of activity in the air. On October 12, Le 
Figaro reported that the Federal govern- 
ment received new Soviet cannon with a 
range to hit Uli. Last weekend, a Norwe- 
gian relief plane was shot to pieces on 
the airstrip. 


Joint Church Aid (October 24) also 
reported the loss of ‘more than six 
World Council of Churches trucks by 
strafing MIGs and a number of relief 
workers killed’. While south of Owerri, 
“the distribution of relief supplies has 
been severely handicapped by daily air 
raids.” A fortnight ago the Nigerian Air 
Force was reported to have increased the 
number of attacks on Biafra from 28 to 
50 per day. 


For its part, the Biafran air force has 
been strengthened by Swedish minicons, 
which recently carried out several devas- 
tating raids on Nigerian oil rigs in the 
Mid West, while a Dutch-flag, Shell oil 
tanker was “seriously damaged” on 
October 30 (according to Sunday 
Telegraph, November 2). 


This intensification of the air war has 
had two results. The Biafrans are finding 
it harder to feed their refugees, because 
Uli is imereasingly threatened. Arms 
supplies are however higher tnan ever, 
according to Financial Times, October 
21. And the Federal government is 
finding it more difficult to guarantee the 
safety of foreign oil installations. 


Last Monday, an AP report from Lagos 
stated that “Shell-BP Development of 
Nigeria is considering sharply reducing 
operations because of increased raids by 
Biafra. Shell-BP is already curtailing 
drilling and is believed to be under pres- 
sure to halt production, which would be 
a severe blow to Nigeria’s economy.” 


Neither the Federal tactic of slow attri- 
tion through starvation, nor the Biafran 
tactic of hitting in the oil-belt are new, 
of course. But it has become clear over 
the last few months that they are the 
techniques which both sides consider the 
most important—and most damaging to 
the enemy—given the stalemate in the 
ground war. 


Nixon boosts new Moratorium 


Kevin McGrath writes: Nixon’s much 
publicised speech of November 3 on 
Vietnam has turned out—not completely 
unexpectedly—to be a damp squib. 


“One of the most honest reports any 
chief executive has ever made” was 
Barry Goldwater’s enthusiastic comment. 
“The same tired, discredited policy we 
have followed to the deaths of 40,000 
Americans ”, commented Senator George 
McGovern. “ One would assume the same 
men who wrote President Johnson’s 
speeches wrote this one.” 


The net effect of Nixon’s speech is likely 
to be to ensure that the next Moratorium, 
on November 15, will be even bigger 
than its predecessor. ) 


And the bandwagon effect shows no 
sign of halting. By coming out in support 
of Moratorium Day last month, Mayor 
John Lindsay of New York probably 
turned certain electoral defeat into 
victory—and the fact that his rival, 


Conspirators make trial 
a piece of cake 
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. ing lawyers had conferred, the gags and 
straps had been: removed. But this is 
unlikely to be the last to be heard of it. 


A week previous to the gagging episode, 
there had been a more farcical Yippie-ish 
demonstration in the trial, when defend- 
ants and supporters tried to’ bring a 
cake into court to celebrate Bobby Seale’s 
32nd birthday. First they asked the 
judge’s permission. “I don’t even let 
anyone bring me a cake in this court- 
room”, he replied, appalled. “This is a 
court and we try trials here.” 


In keeping with their own policy of put- 
ting the trial on trial, the other seven 
defendants then emerged from their 
conference room in a procession, with 
Conspirator Jerry’ Rubin leading the way 
ae the :cake. A marshall seized the 
cake. 


“Hey Bobby, they arrested your cake ”, 
called Conspirator Rennie Davis, when 
he got to the courtroom. Which gave 
Bobby Seale the cue for the theatrical 
line, “ They’ve arrested a cake. But they 
can’t arrest a revolution.” 


To which nine Black Panthers in the 


court cried “Right On” and saluted. 
When Judge ‘Hoffman told them to be 


quiet, Bobby Seale turned to them. “ OK 
prothers, just sit in the courtroom and 
listen and don’t say anything.” 


“I give the orders here, sir,” said Judge 
Hoffman indignantly. “They don’t take 
orders from a racist judge,” said Bobby 
Seale; taking his cue once again. 


Perry Mason was never like this. Nor 
were any previous political trials. This 
one is aimed by the Conspirators purely 
at the outside world, and at helping the 
build-up for the next Moratorium Day 
(in fact, Abbie Hoffman and Jerry Rubin 
flew off to Washington during a recess 
to announce plans for a march on the 
Justice Department on November 15). 
Any idea of going along with the system 
so as to increase the chance of getting 
off lightly, is completely absent. 


Meanwhile, the prosecution case has been 
going along, almost unnoticed. Which is, 
in’ a way, a pity, since key-witness 
William Frapolly, undercover Chicago 
police agent, has revealed under cross- 
examination that he took his job as an 
agent provocateur to the extent of urging 
that demonstrators should use grappling 
hooks to attack military vehicles. 


This may undercut the credibility of 
Frapolly’s horrendous account of Con- 
spirator John Froines as examining and 
approving samples of “ guerrilla nails ” 
and nail-studded Styrofoam balls for 
throwing at police. 


Proccacino, belatedly declared himself 
an ardent opponent of the war and said 
he’d be willing to camp out on the White 
House steps on the issue of withdrawal, 
is a tribute to that. 


Plans for demonstrations in Britain in 
support of the growing campaign for 
withdrawal from Vietnam inside America 
are multiplying. In London, activities are 
planned for November 15 and for Novem- 
ber 23. There are also activities planned 
in places as far afield as Liverpool, 
Oxford and Lancaster (see Diary). 


In Birmingham, George Lakey, of the 
American organisation A Quaker Action 
Group, who is in Britain for the next 

year working with the Friends Peace and 
International Relations Committee, is to 
Hoe a five day fast, starting on Novem- 
er 10. 


From 3 pm to 6 pm every day he will be 
sitting outside the church of St Martin’s 
in the Buliring, to discuss the war and 
the rising opposition to it. “I have been 
in South Vietnam and seen first-hand 
the terrible suffering there,” he said. 


“The widespread participation in the 
October Moratorium was encouraging,” 
he went on. “ But we have a long way to 
go before a profound, international move- 
ment arises which can not only stop the 
Vietnam war, but also prevent future 
massive violence against revolutionary 
movements in the Third World. Through 
an expression of international community 
in November we can take a step towards 
such a movement.” 


The actions in London could mark the 
reawakening of mass street demonstra- 
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tions on the issue of the Vietnam war 
after a long rest. Group ’68, Americans 
living in Britain, are organising on 
November 15 a “March of Death,” a 
continuous picket line around the 
Grosvenor Square area. They are hoping 
to get as many natives to join in as 
possible. 


November 28 it’s the turn of the Vietnam 
Mobilisation Committee—with a march 
from Hyde Park (1.30 pm) via Grosvenor 
Square to Trafalgar Square, to hear 
speakers, including an ex-GI and Viet- 
namese (“one from the South and one 
from the North probably ’’). 
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JEFF CLOVES writes on the death of Jack Kerouac 


MADMAN BUM AND ANGEL BEAT 


9 pm, Wednesday, October 22 


Five minutes ago, listening to Arts This 
Week, I heard that Jack Kerouac had 
died: “the new Buddha of American 
prose’, aged, unbelievably, 47, had made 
his last trip on the road and, as usual, 
bowed out to a grudging and uncompre- 
hending comment from a Third Pro- 
gramme “ critic”. 

At this time, still shocked by his death, 
I know nothing of the circumstances, 
but would hazard that they may well be 
connected with his ordeal in coming to 
terms with his literary success. To read 
his novel Big Sur is to understand the 
intolerable pressures of success which 
drove him to a state of complete mental 
breakdown. 

In this book, Kerouac describes how his 
house and garden were frequently in- 
vaded by lionising young Americans, 
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ready to hit the road with him, and 
astounded to meet a thinning-haired, 
thickening-waisted, successful middle- 
aged writer, rather than the handsome 
and adventurous 27-year-old narrator of 
On the Road. 


And that story, in a sense, illustrates the 
particular magic of Kerouac. I and 
thousands, possibly millions, of my gener- 
ation devoured On the Road as though it 
were the Truth and the Light—and for 
me, anyway, I think it was. It was the 
open sesame to the Beat Generation, to 
Bop, to spontaneity, to reverence for all 
living things, to living with the bomb, to 
honesty and poetry and above all to kind- 
ness. 


Allen Ginsberg, who dedicated Howl to 
Kerouac, William Burroughs and Neal 
Cassady (alias Dean Moriarty—héro of 
On the Road), wrote this of Kerouac 
years ago in a review of The Dharma 
Bums... “reading it one wonders how 
anybody but a boor can vision Kerouac 
as anything but a gentle, intelligent, 
suffering prose saint. The abuse he’s 
taken is disgusting, and the technical 
ignorance of most of his reviewers both 
pro and con is scandalous ”. 


Kerouac, too, felt that his intentions and 
kindness were misunderstood, as he 
pointed out in his brief biography in 
Lonesome Traveller. Norman Mailer 
agreed—‘“‘he had enough of a wild eye 
to go along with his instincts and so 
become the first figure for a new gener- 
ation ””—but admitted, “for a while I 
worried about him as a force for the 
political right which could lead Hip into 
ahole...” 

I don’t know about my ‘technical ignor- 
ance ” as a reviewer. My initial response 
to Kerouac was instinctive and intuitive 
—I wanted to snatch up my sleeping bag 
and head for St Ives immediately. And 
thousands of home-grown English beats 
did just that. 


Later, as I eagerly read everything that 
became available that he’d written, I 
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(This poem was written after listening to an old man, a Polish 
ex-prisoner of war, talk about his past. He was imprisoned by 


the Nazis and kept in solitary 


confinement for a long period.) 


My cell was in a dungeon. One small window. 


I could only see grass on a lawn. 
I wondered about the sky. 


I could have escaped quite easily, but... 
I did what I was told. There was the Gestapo. 


I told the seasons by the grass, and 
numbered months when grass gave way to snow. 


There was the scent of pines, I remember; 


memories of firs 
often reminded me of home; 


and the Polish flag 
and my beloved Warsaw 
and her mermaid; 


one day I heard ... someone; 
wordless we shared 
happiness and sorrow 


at first I left the bread beside the hole; 
day by day, she came nearer, trusting; 


she knew I meant no harm; 


at last she would take bread from my hand, 


sit with me for hours on end, 


. on my desk—when I tried to write 


she would play with the pencil 


then that day— 
she let me stroke: 
soft, 

warm; 


she gave me more than I could ever 


repay 


years pass 
but I can never forget her; 


I remember her more than the grass and the 
snow. and the scent of pine and the dreams of 


lakes and trees 


more than my loved ones 


came more and more to admire the sheer 
innocent craft in his writing and his 
honesty and loyalty. In many ways, his 
writing is reminiscent of Henry Miller, 
particularly in respect of his total recall 
of his childhood and his enduring regard 
for his friends of that period. 


For anyone who’s never read a word of 
Kerouac, I would recommend his 
“essay’’ in Penguin’s The New Writing 
in the USA, called “ Before the Road”. 
This is an achingly beautiful and compas- 
sionate account of Dean Moriarty’s child- 
hood in Denver, and reveals all that’s 
best in Kerouac’s writing. How Mailer 
could ever imagine him a force for the 
political right defeats me. 


Kerouac was the epitome of “ the mad- 
man bum and angel beat” of Ginsberg’s 
poetry: a religious mystic who found 
it barely possible to write a bad word of 
anyone; whose answer to the madness 
of our times was to value simplicity and 


friendship in his life style and to preach 
kindness to al! living things in his books. 


I well remember reading a review, in 
Punch, years ago, of On the Road. The 
reviewer was totally dismissive and spent 
more words on criticising his punctuation 
than anything else. Since then I’ve never 
read a good review of one of his books 
in the overground press. Kerouac 
remains, despite the colossal sales of his 
books, a hero of the underground and, as 
such, has contributed incalculably to that 
fusion of art and “ politics” which is the 
new resistance movement. 


Neal Cassady, too, died early this year 
and I shall never read On the Road with 
such joy again. “Holy Kerouac” and 
Dean Moriarty both dead—but a whole 
new generation of ‘“angel-headed hip- 
sters” is there to carry on their work 
because, despite the acadamies and 
critics, Kerouac had something irresist- 
ible to say and we listened. 


THEATRE/JAY HAMILTON 
Breaking down 
the barriers 


The Other Company’s (TOC) production 
of The Pit has a lot going for it. On enter- 
ing the theatre, the audience take their 
places behind a wall and view the four 
persons incarcerated within through 
slots. The evening’s business is the 
removal of this barrier. 


Each of, the four must start with himself. 
Only by dispensing with personal hang- 
ups, can they succeed. Though faltering, 
an awareness beyond self is established. 
It is never easy. And it is not until a 
charade is played that all become in- 
volved. 


‘““Who am I?” one asks, contorting his 
body. “ The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” 
someone ventures. “‘ No,” replies the first, 
straightening and changing to a swagger, 
“Errol Flynn.” Each does a turn and a 
portion of the wail is removed. 


As one now interacts with the other, it is 
increasingly with violence. “How do 
you feel now? ” one is asked after being 
dealt a blow. ‘‘More stubborn” is the 
resolute reply. Neither added violence, 
nor sexual overtures, alter the stance. It 
is only as imagined personal inade- 
quacies are used as taunts that the 
veneer begins to crack. 


Contact leads to dependency; one be- 
coming a necessary part of the others. 
More of the barrier disappears. In the 
final stages of this evolution it becomes 
possible to confide and share. It is from 
this ability that a common denominator 
begins to emerge, and if something like 
love/hope is not itself an end, it is 
certainly a means. The four extend this 
to their audience as the remainder of the 
wall separating us is removed. 


One can see that Mr Naftali Yavin’s 
company had its work cut out for it. The 
piece requires and deserves enormous 
technical agility and too often one felt 
the four players had difficulty relating to 
each other as artists. At times this 
tended to blur and weaken salient points 
the production sought to make. 


The influence of Living Theatre is strong 
to the point of incorporating a bit of 
Frankenstein mime. To cop one’s Guru is 
one thing; to cop his scene quite another. 
The Pit offers the hope that eventually 
the TOC will not need to look further 
than itself for a standard. 

TOC’s “The Pit” was recently per- 
formed at the ICA in London and can 
meet be seen in Birmingham, November 


JAZZ/DAVE KENNARD 


stan Tracey 
the LSE 


I went down to the LSE on Thursday 
(October 16) at the invitation of the 
London Jazz Centre Society. Stan Tracey 
and fifteen other musicians were huddled 
together on the apron stage of the small, 
box-like Old Theatre. The occasion, 
officially, was the premier of a new 
suite by Tracey called The Seven Ages 
of Man. 


Looking not unlike an ageing Jerry Lee 
Lewis, with Teddy Boy hair style and 
fifties suit, Tracey exhibits in his music 
a lack of ease or gloss. The notes come 
in rapid staccato barrages, the same sort 
of phonetics as swearing. 


The usual way of writing for a big band 
—for example, having trumpets and 
saxes play answering or dovetailing 
phrases—is disregarded. The sax section 
will be playing away furiously and 
suddenly the trumpets will start in with 
something entirely different. By con- 
trast Tracey’s ballady writing is very 
staid and old-fashioned sounding to my 
ears. 

Then there is his own playing on piano, 
with quartet. or trio. Lumps of chords 
and a few notes here and there, no 
melodic line, no sequence or pattern 


at 


carried through, yet saved by the near 
inexplicable fact that it swings fatly and 
richly, drunkenly. Monkish but more 
primitive. 

There were some very good musicians 
with Stan, a lot of them well known if 
you listen to live jazz around London. 
Tony Coe, tenor sax, a sound that rides 
hoarsely and magnificent over a big 
band. Pete King, alto sax, featured in 
the quartet number. An excellent drum- 
bass combination in Brian Spring and 
Dave Green. 


A word’ about Stan’s sponsors: the 
London Jazz Centre Society is holding a 
series of concerts this winter at the LSE, 
with some Arts Council backing, present- 
ing musicians as composers as well as 
players. Music by Kenny Wheeler, Mike 
Gibbs, Howard Riley, Mike Taylor (who 
died recently), and Keith Tippet will be 
performed in coming months at the LSE 
Old Theatre. 


The eventual aim of the Society is to 
establish a permanent centre for jazz 
activities somewhere in London. Mean- 
while they’re raising funds and trying to 
get people interested in what’s gaing on. 


| 
| 
| 


Grub Street 


The leading article published in your 
paper .dated October 24 under the 
headline “A case of Grub Street 
servility ”, is full of inaccuracies and 
omissions. 

1. In listing the Sunday Times coverage 
of the Biafran side of the war in Nigeria, 
it makes no mention at all of: . 
(a) Francis Wyndham’s piece of July 6, 
1969, written immediately after his return 
from Biafra; 

(b) Francis Wyndham’s long article of 
July 27, 1969 regarding what he saw 
and heard in Biafra—this was the largest 
single amount of space given by the 
paper to any aspect of the Nigerian war; 
(c) The exceptional space given on the 
letters page October 13, 1968 to pro- 
Biafran correspondents after the Sunday 
Times leader “ Ojukwu must go”. 


These omissions completely distort the 
paper’s coverage in such a way as to 
make it appear that we have given undue 
attention to the federal side. 


2. The diplomatic correspondent of the 
Sunday Times, Nicholas Carroll, absolu- 
tely denies ever having spoken in the 
words, or even in the sense, attributed to 
him verbatim in your leading article. 


3. Mercy flights and Suzanne Cronje’s 
article. It is not true, as you claim, that 
Miss Cronjé’s article was “ turned down 
for the issue of September 21, 1969”. 
The article only arrived in the office 
after September 28, when the paper ran 
a leader about mercy flights. The article, 
when it came, was far too long for pub- 
lication. 


Miss Cronjé was asked to shorten it, 
possibly in the form of a letter, but this 
she declined to do. The Sunday Times 
therefore appeared on October 5 without 
the article, but with a short letter from 
the Biafran representative in London, 
Mr Kogbara. His original letter had been 
much longer, but the cuts in it were 
agreed with him—a point your leading 
article omits to make. 


Subsequently, Miss Cronjé’s article was 
recast in shorter form, but by this time 
the story had moved on to another stage, 
in that a committee of the International 
Red Cross had again gone to General 
Ojukwu to try to get agreement on 
daylight flights. It was therefore decided 
to wait for the outcome of that mission 
before publishing anything. 

Early in the week beginning October 19, 
mews was received of the mission’s 
failure. The Sunday Times therefore pre- 
pared a factual account (which was pub- 
lished in the issue of October 26) of the 
position in the matter of daylight flights 
of all three interested parties—Biafra, 
pede! Nigeria, and the Red Cross 
itself. 


4, Finally, both Mr Nicholas Carroll and 
myself emphatically repudiate the impli- 
cations upon our professional integrity 
and independence, which an objective 
observer may think are as unjustified as 
the article’s principal theme. 

F. T. R. Giles, 

Deputy Editor, The Sunday Times, 

200 Gray’s Inn Rd, WC1. 


The Editors reply: To answer Mr Giles 
point by point. 

1. It is true we made no mention of the 
articles he refers to in his letter. Perhaps 
it is significant that he could quote only 
three pieces from “the Biafran side of 
the war in Nigeria ” in listing his paper’s 
coverage for the past twelve months. 

As for the pieces themselves: Francis 
Wyndham’s article of July 6, 1969, was 
printed alongside three other articles, 
none of which could remotely be con- 
strued as presenting the Biafran side 
of the case. 


Indeed, Zoe Stephens, writing from 
Lagos, referred openly to “the rebels ”; 
Ingrid Etter, in another, quoted Red 
Cross officials as “agreeing” that “the 
attitude of the Biafran leaders is the 
greatest threat to one-and-a-half million 
people ”; and Nicholas Carroll delivered 
one of the greatest panegyrics on the 
Federal ‘“ readiness ” to allow relief into 
Biafra that any paper has ever published. 


Francis Wyndham’s article of July 27, 
1969, was marginally the longest that the 
Sunday Times has published on the war. 
However, Nicholas Lloyd and Tony Dawe 
on September 8, 1968, published a profile 
of Colonel Benjamin Adekunle (“At 


home with the Black Scorpion”) which 
also occupied a full page. 

The space given to letters on October 13, 
1968, followed one of the most savage 
and ill-argued neo-colonialist attacks on 
Colonel Ojukwu ever delivered in the 
British press. (“One man is blocking 
(the) path to the beginnings of a peace, 
and it is time he went.’’) It also followed 
a moderate-sized and very vocal demon- 
stration outside Thomson House by 
Biafrans protesting against the editorial. 
Nor was the space given “ exceptional.” 
The previous issue of the Sunday Times 
(July 6) gave over exactly the same 
number of column inches to letters on 
adoption; the next issue (October 20) 
gave the same amount of space to replies 
to an article by Anthony Nutting on the 
Arab-Israel conflict (21 column inches 
in all three cases). 

2. We are satisfied that the words attri- 
buted to Mr Carroll were spoken by him. 


3. We did not state that the “article 
turned down for the issue of September 
21, 1969” had been written by Miss 
Cronjé. In fact two articles on the same 
topic—making roughly similar points— 
were both rejected. The first, written as 
we stated, for the issue of September 21, 
1969, had as its source a Telex from a 
foreign news agency reporter, who was 
offering it exclusively to the Sunday 
Times. 

Suzanne Cronjé’s article was a reply to 
the Sunday Times leader, “The Silent 
Lobby,” and as Mr Giles says, it was 
recast in shorter form, after Miss Cronjé 
declined to rewrite it in the form of a 
letter. We apologise for any confusion 
that might have arisen through omitting 
these last two details. 


We would like to suggest that, had the 
Sunday Times been really willing to 
publish “the Biafran case” on mercy 
flights, it would have done so precisely 
‘because a committee of the International 
Red Cross had gone to Biafra, rather 
nee make this a reason for neglecting 
it. 

True, we omitted to mention that Mr 
Kogbara’s letter on the Biafran case had 
been cut (by four-fifths) with his agree- 
ment. However, Mr Giles omits to 
mention that the following day The 
Times saw fit to publish Mr Kogbara’s 
rea making the same points, virtually 
in full. 


Moreover, according to Richard Vickers, 
Personal Assistant to the Editor of the 
Sunday Times (writing on October 1 to 
one of our readers, Mr E. S. James) there 
were “ many other letters on this topic” 


which did not get published. 
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Letters 


The Sunday Times coverage of the 
Nigeria/Biafra war promises to improve 
on the evidence of articles last week and 
the week .before (October 26 and 
November 2). But this does not alter the 
fact that over a long period, much more 
weight has been given to the arguments 
~—and conjectures—of one side rather 
than the other, while editorial comment 
has been didactic, badly argued and 
often unsubstantiated. 


We would welcome any “objective” 
assessment, however, both of the Sunday 
Times coverage and—for that matter— 
our own. 


Press censorship 


I have experienced press censorship 
over the Nigeria/Biafra war myself. The 
Daily Telegraph did not print a letter 
from me in August, challenging a letter 


about Nigeria from David Russell (whom ’ 


you mention as a public relations man, 
October 31) and challenging him to 
reveal his profession. I later enquired 
by “recorded delivery ” letter and receiv- 
ed no reply. 


Russell’s letter appeared in their issue of 
August 1, 1969. It stated, inter alia, ‘‘ The 
whole population of Nigeria (rebels ex- 
cepted), including the minority tribes 
who were in rebel-held areas at the start 
of the war, is whole-heartedly behind the 
federal government.” ~ 


I invited him to say whether it was 
correct that political activities were 
banned in Nigeria, and that riots with 
loss of life had occurred in the West. 


Jim Taylor, 
28 Kidbrooke Gardens, Blackheath, SE3. 


Readers’ meeting 


I was at the Peace News readers’ meet- 
ing on October 11. I did say something 
at the time, but not all that I wanted to, 
nor in a sufficiently clear fashion. 


Peace News is in a particularly critical 
position because either: (a) distribution 
methods are inadequate/breaking down; 
or.(b) the quality of material is poor. 


To deal with (b) first. It is my opinion 
that the quality of the news and articles 
is high—they are, however, unfortunately 
limited by insufficient space which pre- 
vents coverage in greater width and 
depth. Presentation is. okay, although a 
more striking appearance for Peace News 
would help. 


To distribution. This is by far the 


most difficult point. As I understand it 
from the meeting, Peace News is suffer- 
ing because it no longer stands in rela- 
tion to any movement. I’ve no idea how 
to create a movement for Peace News— 
however, 1 think its sales can be drastic- 
ally increased even without such a move- 
ment because, as a paper, it presents the 
most intelligent and thorough coverage 
of news of any of the comparable 
journals. , 

It should not restrict its coverage in 
order to try and become the organ of 
any particular movement. I presume most 
of your distributors were older and have 
become alienated by a more “revolu- 
tionary ” approach—such an approach is 
surely the necessary and correct one 
and can be seen to underlie your 
articles. Non-violent revolution should be 
the message and if your older pacifist 
readers can’t take it, it displays a shallow 
analysis on their part. 


The Peace News line should not be less 
radical, or the “type” larger, in the 
hope of attracting the few older people 
whose attitudes are sufficiently flexible 
to buy the paper. If pacifists (as opposed 
to those advocating more active non- 
violence), liberals, Quakers, Christians 
etc will agree with Peace News on 
particular questions, so much the better 
—but they should not be attracted by 
sacrificing a radical approach. 


Is it possible for Peace News to double 
its size at a price of is 6d? The gains 
from additional size would be more than 
the loss from increased price. If greater 
depth can be achieved only by a fort- 
nightly Peace News, so it must be. 


David Bull, . 

9 Addington Road, Reading, Berks. 
We'd welcome further comments on this 
letter, which we shall be supplementing 
with our own ideas for the paper shortly 
—Eds... 


South Africa 


May we once again invite your readers to 
send a Christmas or New Year greeting 
to some of the many South Africans who 
are under arrest, banned or banished for 
their opposition to apartheid; to the 
families of political prisoners in South 
Africa and South West Africa; and to 
political detainees in Rhodesia. 

A list of names and addresses is avail- 
able from our office. 

S. Abdul, Hon Secretary, 

Anti-apartheid Movement, 89 Charlotte 
Street, London, W1P 2DQ. 


DIARY 


This is a free service, We reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in, To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred), 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event; speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement, 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 

London N1. 


7 November Friday 


LONDON W53. 8 pm. Acton Town Hall, Uxbridge 
Road. Folk Concert with Peggy Seeger, Ian 
MacColl and Critics. Ealing Medical Aid for 
Vietnam, Exhibition of photos of Vietnamese 
life. Tickets 7s 6d available from 81 Church 
Road, W7. 01-567 5759. 


LONDON WC2, 7 pm. 52 St Martin's Lane. Film 
viewing Session. Programme suitable for use 
in schools etc with films on racial prejudice, 
man’s preoccupation with war, planned obso- 
lescence, etc. Adm free. Collection. SoF and 
Concord Films. 


8 November Saturday 


LIVERPOOL. Central Hall, Renshaw Street. Day 
Conference, ‘‘ Response to What Crisis’. FoR. 


LEICESTER. 2.30 pm. Midlands county rugby v. 
South Africans. THckets (unreserved) 6s. Shout. 
sing, obstruct} Meet at ground 1.30 pm, Con- 
tact: Guy Dauncey, 56 Forest Road, Nottingham, 


9 November Sunday 


LONDON W8. 3.30 pm. Pacifist. Universalist 
Service. Essex Church Hall, Palace Gardens 
Terrace, Notting Hill Gate, Rose Edwards, 
““ Concern for World Poverty '’. 


LONDON SW1, 10.30 am. Richmond Terrace, 
opposite Downing Street. Wreath laying after 
official ceremony at 11 am in memory of the 
Dead of Biafra. English and Biafran mothers 
and children especially welcome. Save Biafra 
Campaign. 


10 November Monday 


BIRMINGHAM. 3 to 6 pm. St Martin’s in the 
Bullring Church, Five day fast. George Lakey, 
an American Quaker on a lecture tour of 
Europe, is holding a public fast in Birmingham 
to coincide with the Vietnam Moratorium, 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. St Martin in the Fields. 
John Papworth, London School of Nonviolence. 


11 November Tuesday 


LONDON WC2, 6.30 pm Crypt, St Mariin in the 
Fields. Geoffrey Ashe. LSNV. 


LONDON SW1, 12.30 pm to 1.30 pm. Picket at 
Downing Street to demand an end to the 
Nigeria/Biafra War. 


12 November Wednesday 


LONDON SWI. 2 to 8 pm. Lobby House of Com- 
mons. Trade Union members only to lobby 
against the war in Vietnam. 


LONDON Nl. 5.30 pm _ onwards. Peace News 
Office, 5 Caledonian Road. Voluntary Peace 
News packing. a Y et Peace News out on 
time, meet the staff, free tea and biscuits, 


ESSEX. University Teach-In. Speakers, films and 
exhibition on squatting, tenants association and 
direct action, Campaign to Clear Hostels and 
Slums, 3 Osborn Road, London El. 


13 November Thursday 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm. Crypt, St Martin in the 
Fields, Visiting speakers, LSNV. 


LONDON SW1, 12.30 to 1.30 pm. Picket at 
Downing Street to demand the end to the 
Nigeria/Biafra war. 


14 November Friday 


CORNWALL. 7.30 pm. 42 Pendarves Street, 
Beacon, Camborne, Cornwall Anarchists’ 
monthly meeting. All welcome. 


15 November Saturday 


LONDON WI. 2 to 8 pm. Assemble Grosvenor 
Square. ‘‘ March Against Death '’ Continuous 


picket, each demonstrator carrying a_ card 
with name of a person killed in Vietnam. Names 
to be dropped into a Coffin. Further informa- 
tion. Group 68, PRI 2847. 


BRISTOL, 2.30 pm, assemble at Victoria Rooms. 
Picket Australia Centre. Rally and leafleting. 
Contact: Students Peace Group, Students Union, 
Queens Road, Bristol] 8. 


LONDON E3, 8 pm. St Paul's Vicarage, Leopold 
Street, Bow Common (Mile End Tube). Christian 
Anarchists. Speakers: Jean Sargeant on 
Racialist Cricket, 


LONDON WI. 12 noon. Manette Street (Corner 
Charing Cross Road) Poster Parade and open- 
air meeting. Chemical and Biological Warfare 
Action Group, 


14-15 November Fri-Sat 


OXFORD, All night vigil, North Gate, St 
Michael’s. Protest against Vietnam war. 


LIVERPOOL. Action at US Consulate, 
against Vietnam war. 


protest 


LANCASTER, 10 minutes silence at noon, while 
chapel bells ring. Protest against Vietnam war. 


21 November Friday 


LONDON SW1, Meeting at Caxton Hall to discuss 
CBW Weapons and the effects of their use. 
7.30 pm. Linked to CBW Conference at Jockey’s 
Fields. Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 


22 November Saturday 


LONDON, 10 am to 5 pm. Conway Hall. Red 
Lion Square WCl. Annual meeting of YCND. All 
supporters welcome to help plan radical action 
for next year. YCND. Details 01-242 3506, 


23 November Sunday 


LONDON. 1.30 pm. Assemble Marble Arch. 
Vietnam Mobilisation Mass March, to Trafalgar 
Square, For posters, stickers, leaflets, offers of 
help, donations and any further information: 
Connie Harris, 13 White Row, El. 
Phone 247 9845. 


Room 1, 


Personation, packing meetings, forg- 
ing names—the O’Halloran Affair is 
like a refreshing blast of Northern 
Treland politics in the musty 
corridors of Islington politics. 


If there was any remote sense in 
which the procedure by which 
parliamentary candidates are select- 
ed was democratic, I could accept at 
its face value the hoo-hah about the 
thoroughly underhand way in which 
an unscrupulous pressure group 
cooked the process in order to get 
their favoured candidate, Michael 
O’Halloran, put up for a safe Labour 
seat in last week’s by-election. 


As it is, serve the Labour Party 
right. If you select your candidates 
in a hole-in-the-corner, conspirato- 
rial way, you’re just asking for 
some better conspirator to move in. 


Incidentally, nobody appears so far 
to have noticed in print that there 
was a Civil Rights candidate when 
the election campaign started, who 
pulled out after O’Halloran had 
been selected. Deep waters. 


* * k 


As it becomes clearer every day that, 
if things go on the way they are, we 
won’t even need a world war to 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


make this planet uninhabitable, 
ecology becomes the key science and 
conservation the central political 
problem. 


So it’s fair enough that the BBC 
have picked Ecology for this year’s 
Reith lectures, starting on Sunday. 


How hot Dr Frank Darling is as a 
lecturer, I don’t know. However, I’m 
encouraged by his performance 
during a radio interview this week. 


Asked whether he wasn’t rather 
letting down the conservationist side 
by having four children, and so con- 
tributing to the Population Explo- 
sion, he replied, ‘“‘ Well you see, I 
have had three wives—four of us, and 


four in the next generation ”. Which 
has a dubious logic that I relish. 


* * * 

By the time you read this, the Fifth 
of November will be over. No more 
fireworks for another year, and. no 
more explosions of anti-firework 
fury. 

Suggestions that all fireworks should 
be banned, so as to avoid accidents, 
are analogous in my mind to urging 
that seaside holidays should be 
abolished because people drown who 
would otherwise never get in reach 
of water. No, they get run over 
instead. 


And I don’t rate mass organised 
fireworks displays run by the local 
authority either. Too much like the 
Battle of Britain and so forth—all 
that bursting flac up in the sky 
worries me. So let me at a box of 
fireworks with a box of matches. It’s 
the only way I get rid of my frustra- 
tion at being unable to blow up the 
place the rest of the year. 
Though, in fact, my dynamitist mood 
doesn’t normally last all that long. A 
few bangers and a rocket, and I’m 
happy the rest of the night waving 
sparklers around. 


CLAS STF leb 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
N4. Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all newsagents. 


Personal 

BIT INFORMATION SERVICE. 229 8219. 
141 Westbourne Park Road, Will. BIT offices 
open 10am to 10 pm, Emergency night 
service, BIT Coffee Commune, open Mons, 
Tues, Fris, Sats—4.30 pm to 9.30 pm— 
with sounds, vibes, colours, Help Bit and 
come! 


COMMUNITY HOPEFULS: we're 
one started in North Kent. Write to: 
Mill Street, East Malling. 


getting 
120 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen, Supertrans 10s dozen. 
Personal ‘Service, PO Box No 3, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


‘“‘T RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another '’, This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard House, 
6 ‘Endsleigh .Street, London WCi,. 


OVER A CENTURY OF WORK, rational 
ethics and civil liberties. Free leaflets: 
National Secular Society, Dept Pns, 103 
Borough High Street, London SE1. Tele- 
phone 407 2717, 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, iIn- 
terested? Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teesside, England. 


Publications ! 

THE CATONSVILLE ROADRUNNER, This 
month: ‘‘The World Pig’ by Roger 
Barnard, Squatters at,144 Piccadilly, Colin 
Morris on the Un-people, world and local 
news of the Christian underground move- 
ment. Price is or 15s for 10 issues from 
‘432 Muswell Hill Broadway, London N10, 
or from Housmans Bookshop. 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy 
monthly 2s. Freedom weekly 6d. Trial sub- 
scription to both for two months: 8s post 
free, 84b Whitechapel High Street (Angel 
Alley) London E1. 


HAPT, Ken Loynes, Unifier, 3 Merryfield 
House, Grove Park Road, London SE9. Free 


.''1000 die every day’”’, 


digger magazine. Fortnightly open com- 
ment on scene and society. 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint, Every week, 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker, (P), 103 
Borough High Street, London SEl. 


HENRY, Alan Spence, Ed. Flat 235, 75 
Kirkton Avenue, Glasgow W3, Scotland. The 
Gospel according to Henry Trib—poems, 
prose, comic-strip, love, anarchy and 
laughter. 


GANDALF’S GARDEN, Muz Murray, Ed. 1 
Dartrey Terrace, World's End, Chelsea, 
London SW10, Mystical scene magazine, the 
overground, soulspheres, inner worlds, 
scene news, poems and pop-culture. 


PEACE PACKETS, £1 a year pays for auto- 
matic regular despatches of latest peace 
pamphlets booklets leaflets etc, From 
many organisations, and Housmans litera- 
ture lists. 5. Caledonian Road, London N1, 
Start now! 


PLAY, the fortnightly magazine about 
young people and the creative arts, Fourth 
issue out today. Price ‘Is 6d from all 
bookstalls. Annual subscription £2 from 
156 Malden Road, N'W5. Tel 836 9329. 


REALITY, South African liberal bi-month- 
ly. Ten shillings for six issues from Miss 
J, Lundie, Flat 2 Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade. Pietermaritzburg S.A. or 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni. 


TRIBUNE, the leading socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical and revolutionary. You 
certainly won't~agree with everything we 
say- nobody does, nobody ever has, But 
workers by hand and by brain read Tri- 
bune, and use it to express their views. 
Every Friday from: Newsagents, or 24 St 
John Street, London ECL. 


For sale 

BIAFRA MATERIAL: Posters: ‘‘ Britain 
supports this war. You the public could 
stop it’, price 2s 6d. Black ‘Cross stickers, 
5s a thousand. 
“90 days’’, the story of Joint Biafra 
Famine Appeal, Send sae to Biafra Inform- 
ation, 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni. 


HAND-MADE TIES. Remember the photo- 
graph of Andrew Papworth (Peace News, 
September 19) burning his copy of GEC’s 
company report? He was wearing one of 


our hand-made ties! Join the club! 8s 6d 
from Stan Banks, 25 Elm Close, Pebworth, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Worcs, 


“FLAPPING ANGELS ’”’ for ‘ Christmas 
cards, Pull the tabs and the wings flap. 
12in high, 6 for 5s. 13 for 10s including 
envelopes and postage, Orders to Valerie 
Hart, 83 Bournbrook Road, Birmingham 29. 


OVER 3,000 mounted blocks of pictures and 
cartoons which have appeared in Peace 
News over the last 10 years. Up to 2s 6d 
each. Come and rummage at 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni. or at the Peace News 
Christmas Fair at Kingsway Hall, London 
WC2 on November 22. 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes of 
many sizes_and all kinds of stationery for 
personal, group or office. Get all your 
supplies from Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London Nt. 


Situations vacant 


CONSCIENTIOUS CLEANER urgently need- 
ed for Peace News/Housmans. Mornings 
8-10.30 am, Evenings possible. Up to £5 a 
week according to hours, Write or call 
General Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, 
‘London Ni. 


Wanted 


YOU are wanted, for poster parade and 
meeting against chemical.and biological 


weapons, Saturday, November 15, David 
Lane, SYD 0940. 
VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on 


Wednesday evenings from 5.30 pm on- 
wards. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
‘London Ni. 


Cinema 

WE TURN ON CRITICS. New Cinema Club, 
122 Wardour Street, W1. 734 5888 Member- 
Ship 25s. Students 10s 6d. 48 illustrated 
pages free now. 


Correction 


HOMER LANE TRUST, The wrong address 
of Homer Lane Trust was given in the last 
issue of Peace ‘News: It should be Church 
Lane, Toddington, Gios. We apologise for 
this mistake. 
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Guns 
TOF dace 
sale 


It’s often said, with compla- 
cent or bitter irony, that 
what the peace movement 
most needs is a war. 


People seem to need the fact 
of their sons, brothers, 
husbands, lovers being killed, 
or to face the possibility of 
their own death in a war 
they don’t believe in, before 
they can be moved in vast 
numbers to take the pacifist 
stance that the killing must 
stop now. 


Peace News, of course, is 
caught in this contradiction 
like other peace organisa- 
tions—but it is not one we 
feel it difficult to break out 
of. The plain truth is that, 
without bitterness or com- 
placency, we fee] ourselves to 
be facing afl around the atti- 
tudes and structures, and the 
deprivation, which are war, 
which make for war and 
which have to be stopped 
now. 


Complacency in this situation 
is extraordinary. Which is 
why it is extraordinary that 
a firm like Cogswell & Har- 
rison, Gunmakers, whose 
Chelsea factory sign we show 
here and whose world-wide 
arms dealings we detail on 
page 3 in an extract from a 
recent book, should be allow- 
ed to carry on their trade as 
if it were respectable to 
manufacture instruments for 
killing. 


What the war all round needs 
is a peace movement, 


"COGSWELL & 
HARRISON LTD 


